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Though it is ſcarce poſſible to avoid judging in ſome 
way or other, of almoſt every thing which offers itſel/ 
to one's thoughts ; yet it is certain that many perſons, 


from different cauſes, never exerciſe their judgment upon 


what comes beſore them, in the way of determining, 
whether it be concluſive and holds, They are perhaps en- 
tertained with ſome things, not ſo with others ; they 
like and they diſlike; But whether that which is pro- 
poſed to be made out, be really made out or not, whether 
a matter be ſlated according to the real truth of the caſe, 
ſeems merely a circumſtance of no conſideration at all. 
Arguments are often wanted for ſome accidental pur- 
poſe ; but proof as ſuch, ts what they never want for 
themſelves ; for their own ſatisfattion of mind and con- 
dutt in life, Not to mention the multitudes who read 
merely for the ſake of talking, and to qualify themſelves 
for the world, or ſome ſuch kind of reaſons ; there are 
even of thoſe, who read for their own entertainment, 
and have a real curtofity to ſee what is ſaid, ſeveral, 
which 1s prodigious, who have no ſort of curioſity to ſee 
what is true; 1 ſay curioſity ;- becauſe it is too obvious 
to be mentioned, how much that religious and ſacred at- 
tention which is due to truth; and to the important queſ« 
tion what is the rule of life, 4s loft out of the world, 


Bp. Butler, 
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CHAP, I. 


In which the Argument is briefly explained. 


Tur preceding Book N ſerved to 
ſhew that we are in poſſeſſion of lights and mu- 
niments ſufficient, upon the origin and eſta- 
bliſhment of chriſtianity ; we will now make 
uſe of them to ſee what proofs this hiſtory fur- 
niſhes, of the truth of the chriſtian religion. 


The firſt of theſe proofs will turn upon the 
chara#ter of the Maſter, an of his fir/t Diſciples. 


Under the word chayaZer, I comprehend, not 
only their manners; but alſo their external con- 
dition—their talents—their life and fortune; in 
a word, every thing that has a relation to their 
perſons, ; 


Although it may ſeem at firſt, that this con- 
ſideration is foreign to the ſubject; and that it 
will be ſufficient in order to judge of a doctrine, 
to examine it in itſelf, independent of the per- 
ſonal qualities of thoſe who announce it; this 
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however is, one of thoſe caſes, in which the bet- 
ter to aſſure ourſelves of the truth, it is not 4 
matter of indifference, after the examination of 
the doctrine itſelf, to ſee further, from whom it 
proceeds; becauſe this is not a. fort of natural 
ſcience, that carries its own evidence in itſelf ; 
the queſtion is, concerning a doctrine taught upon 
the authority of a divine revelation, and founded 
in part upon fa#7s, It is therefore very import- 
ant to ſee, whether in the character and life of 
thoſe who announce this doctrine, and who at- 
teſt. theſe facts, there be any thing which belies 
the ſanctity of ſuch a commiſſion, and weakens 
the force of ſuch a teſtimony ; or whether on 
the contrary we do not find in both, materials 
to juſtify and prove the authority they aſſume. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the ſtudy of hiſtory 
and the view of what paſſes in the world, inſpire 
no little diſtruſt of what is called an ex/raordinary 
perſonage, Sometimes we find it a title lightly 
given to legiſlators and philoſophers merely, who 
had not, nor pretended to have, any thing more 
than natural lights; though their diſciples from 
evcelſſive veneration, have pronounced them more 
than men. This has happened in China with re- 
ſpect to Confucius, Sometimes we find that 
theſe pretended extraordinary perſonages are only 
viſionarics and fanatics, capable of forming ſtrange 
conceits, but in reality deſerving only the con- 
tempt of men of ſenſe, Oſtener we ſhall: find 
theſe pretenders to inſpiration, artful men, and ſo 
little cured of human paſlions, that they ſeek only 
to gratify thera more ſurely, under the veil. of 
ſanctity, 
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So many examples therefore create a juſt ex- 
ion, that thoſe who firſt announce a re- 
igion, ſhould be above all ſuſpicion : And as in 
a matter ſo delicate and important, we cannot 
be too much on our guard; the following con- 
ditions ſeem reaſonably to be expected for our 
perfect ſecurity, 


iſt, It is requiſite that a meſſenger from God, 
ſhould announce himſelf as /ucb ; and as having 
received a ſpecial commiſſion, of which he gives 
authentic proofs : Otherwiſe, he is to be regarded 
ſimply as a teacher, whoſe underſtanding has 
been purified and rendered ſuperior to that of 
others, by natural means ; and we ſhould be- 
lieve that it is poſterity only, which by an ex 
coſſive veneration, has attributed to him more 
than he did to himſelf, and has ſought ſor ſome- 
thing miraculous, where it was not. 


2d, As it is of infinite moment, that thoſe who 
call themſelves meſſengers of God, ſhould not de- 
ceive themſelves, nor ſuffer illuſions in their own 
minds, by weakneſs of underſtanding, (which . 
often happens ;) the whole tenor of their lives, 
their diſcourſes, and their writings, muſt bear a 
character of reaſon and good ſenſe, which does 


not allow of their being confounded with viſion- 
arics. | | 


3d. On the other hand, as the world is full 
of impoſtors, and we cannot put confidence in 
any one who calls himſelf the meſſenger of God, 
further than we ſhall be convinced not only of 
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his diſcernment, but alſo of his good faith ; it 
follows, that one of his eſſential qualities muſt be 
probity, clear unequivocal probity. We have 
even a right to expect, that thoſe in whoſe mouth 
God deigns to put his word in an extraordinary 
manner, ſhould giye the world an example of 
picty and ſanctity worthy of ſo eminent a title. 


4th. Theſe may be regarded as e/ential/ re- 
8 in the character of a meſſenger of Cad. 

ut it we wiſhed for yet more ſecurity, and to 
baniſh the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion; we might add, 
that we ſhould be leſs diſtruſtful of men, w1/h- 
out talents and without credit, than of men, who 
holding a certain rank in the world, are uſed o 
have extenſive views ; or of men of ability and 
cloquence, ſufficient to form and enforce ſyſtems 
of their own, The leſs we find of theſe exterior 
qualities in the founders of a religion, the mort 
we ſhall be induced to believe, that the grand 
and beautiful things we admire in it, proceed 
ſolely from a ſuperior cauſe. 


sth. But to be better convinced, that they 
have not acted from any human motive; we 
ſhall perhaps have a further wiſh, ot 10 read 
in their hiſtory, that they have attained worldly 
| honours, or have lived in caſe and affluence ; be- 
cauſe, to ſay truth, when any /emporal intereſt is 
mixed with it, the moſt agreeable appearance of 
devotion may be tarniſhed and become ſuſpected. 


With theſe five conditions, I do not ſee that we 
tan deſue more, Indeed the three fuſt, — 
en 
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been obſerved, are the only ones which are abſo«» 
lutely neceſſary; the two others are added to 
make aſſurance more ſure, and carry precaution 
as far as it will go. Happily, this exceſs of pre- 
caution does not make _ us ; for whereas in 
ſurveying the authors of falſe religions, we find 
none of them who can bear ſuch an examination; 
we ſhall ſee, that the authors of chriſtianity /u/- 
tain it perfectly; and in their perſons unite in the 
higheſt degree, all the charaters, of which we 
have ſpoken, - | 


iſt, It is very certain, that they have not 
acted or ſpoken as philoſophers merely, or ordi- 
nary teachers; but that they have 92 aſe. 
ſerted a divine miſſion, and have deſired to 
liſ'ncd to, on that foundation. a 


2d. We ſee in them no marks of a weak 
mind miſled by viſions, or given to fanaticiſm. 


zd. In the third place, nothing is more pure 
than their manners; nothing more irre proachable 
than their lives; nothing more humble, more up- 
right, more pious, than every thing that is known 
to us of their actions and of their diſcourſes. 


' 4th. If on the one hand, they were ſenſible 

men, ſuch as are deſcribed under the ſecond 
head ; they were not however, on the other, of 
underſtandings ſo acute and cultivated as to be 
able to invent of themſelves a whole plan of 
doctrine ; nor to enforce this doctrine _ others, 
by their credit or their eloquence, We ſee — 
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the contrary, that they were men of low condi- 
tion, —of a common education, - without ſtudy, 
without fortune, -u ithout credit, - accuſtomed 
to a mechanical proſeſſion, — nut at all engaged in 
the affairs or the intrigues of the world, and con- 
ſequently not at all fitted to act a part, that re- 
quired confidence, authority, and talents.— 


Laſtly, to leave no doubt concerning the recti- 
tude of their intentions ; and to remove every 
ſcruple on that head, we have only to obſerve, how 
they paſſed their lives, after they had engaged in 
their miniſtry; — far from finding in it any thing 
to gratify ſenſuality or ambition, they found every 


thing that offends and mortifies the carnal man; 


verty ; labour ;-contempt ; contradiction ; and 
uffering. And how did their laborious career 
terminate? In a painful and ignominious death, 
Such is the picture of their lives, and this, all 
they have gained from the world. 


Theſe different features united, form a cha- 
rater, which diſtinguiſhes e/entrally the founders 
of chriſtianity ſrom other leaders of ſects, as we 
ſhall now ſhew more in detail. 


[+] 
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CHAP, II. 


Of Fobn the Baptiſt, and of his Characler. 


Berors we come to the Founder himſelf 
of chriſtianity, and thoſe who may be called his 
coadjutors, in this great work; it will not be 
improper to ſay ſomething of John the Baptiſt, 
who preceded him, and whoſe hiſtory is cloſely 
connected with that of Jeſus Chriſt, 


The perſon of John is known to us, by our 
derer and by the hiſtorian Joſephus. 


If we ſhould conſider the goſpels merely ag 
a hiſtory of the times, we cannot deny that they 
atteſt at leaſt, what was commonly believed in 
Judea, Now we ſcein them, that immediately 
preceding Jeſus Chriſt, a venerable perſon aroſe 
in that country, of the ſacerdotal race, who did 
not however enter into any claſs of ſacrificers or 
of ſcribes, nor was engaged in the ſect of the 
phariſees, nor of the ſadducees ; but after the 
example of the ancient prophets, and particu- 
larly of Elias led an auſtere liſc, and Kept him- 
ſelf at adiſtance from great towns, in the country 
which the jews call the d-/-rt ; but which was 
not without villages and inhabitants. There, 
with no leſs freedom than zeal, he cenſured the 
vices both of the high and the low ; ſparing 
neither 
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heither the phariſees who had corrupted true 
piety by their falſe devotions; nor the ſadducees, 
who regarded the law only in a temporal and 
political view ; nor thoſe who aſpired to emi- 
nence to gratify their avarice and their ambition ; 
nor- the bulk of the people, very corrupt and 
vicious; nor even the courts of the princes, ſons 
of Herod, where there was great impiety and diſ- 
order. For as we ſee by the hiſtory, ſuch was the 
degree of corruption, that the nation never ſtood 
in greater need of a rigid reformer ; thoſe who 
were, moſt attached to religion and to their 
country, could not ſufficiently lament the ſtate 
to which they ſaw both the one and the other 
reduced ; as well by the abuſes we have ſpoken 
of; as by the introduction of a Roman governor 
into a part of the country, into Judea properly 
ſo called, which was the beginning of their ſub. 
jection, 


John the Baptiſt begun by humbling the of- 
fenders; proving to them, that they were in 
great darkneſs with pe to God; although 
many of them, valued themſelves on a kind of 
worldly probily. He afterwards exhorted them 
to repentance ; baptized them in the river Jor- 
dan, according to the cuftom then uſed by ſome 
jewiſh doctors in receiving proſelytes ; and told 
them, that this was the beſt preparation they 
could make, in order to receive and comprehend 
the ſalutary leſſons of the Meſſiah, who was ſoon to 
appear: Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven 
„ (or the reign of God) is at band.” Such was 
the ſubject and ſubſtance of all his preaching- 

80 
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80 that the words of Iſaiah apply ſtrongly to him; 
„ There is a voice which crieth in the deſert, 
prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 


paths ſtraight.” 

As the general expectation which then 
vailed, of the near a h of the Moan, 
might induce a belief, that they need not look 
farther than to the perſon of John, he takes care 
to correct this error ; by apptizing them that 
this honour belonged to another ; -who was as 
much his ſuperior, as a maſter is to the loweſt 
of his ſervants. © I indeed, baptized you (or 1 
* waſh you) with water, to lead you 19 repentance, 
* but he that cometh after me is much greater 
* than I, whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to bear, 
« be will purify (or baptize) you by the holy 
te ſpirit and by fire,” 


The Jews being much given to flatter them- 
ſelves with the hope, that the reign of the Meſ- 
fiah would be for them, a ſeaſon of eaſe and 
proſperity ; St. John to undeceive them, infiſts 
ſtrongly on the neceſſity of amendment and de- 
ſcribes to them the Meſſiah, not only as a de- 
liverer, but as a judge and a maſter, who comes 
to clean his floor, and taking the fan in his 
hand, ſeparates the good grain ; and blowing off 
the light ſtraw and the chaff, caſts it as uſeleſs 
into the fire. 


Nothing gave ſo much ſecurity or vain con- 
fidence to the Jews, as their quality of bei 
deſcendants of Abraham ; on which they reſted! 
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as if that alone would aſſure them for ever of 
impunity, and of the protection of God ; on 
this account, St. John addreſſes himſelf in a ve- 
hement manner to the phariſees and ſadducees, 
whom he ſaw come to him, full of this preſump- 
tion. He goes ſo far as to uſe terms, which a 

harſh; but which were proper to . 
them ſenſible, how little worthy. their conduct 
was of the deſcendants of Abraham, as they 
boaſted themſelves to be: © Generation of vipers, 
ſays he to them, who has taught you, or who has 
made ye hope, to eſcape the wrath to come ? 
«« Bear fruit ſuitable to repentance, and pretend 
« not to ſay within yourſelves, it is Abraham who 
« is our father, for I tell you, that God is able of 
" theſe flones to raiſe up children to Abraham.” 
Intimating that God might reject the unbelicv- 
ing Jews, and adopt in their ſtead the Gentiles ; 
who would become the true poſterity of Abra- 
ham, in becoming the imitators of his faith, and 
ſo heirs of the promiſes made to him: To which 
he adds, to apprize them of the near approach of 
this diſpenſation, and to awaken the impenitent, 
« Already is the axe laid to the root of the tree, 
« every tree then which beareth not good fruit 
« will be cut down and caſt into the fire. 


Intimations fo important, and ſupported by a 
conduct worthy of a zealous ſervant of God, 
ſoon made impreſſions on their minds; for it is 
ſaid, that great numbers of the inhabitants of 
Jeruſalem, of all Judea, and all the neighbourhood 
of Jordan, went to him, confeſling their ſins ; and 
were baptized by him in the river. my > 
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alſo were ſeen to come, military men, phariſees, 
ſadducees, in a word, men of every order; and each 
received from him the cenſures and exhortations 
of which they had need. There were alſo perſons 
who attaching themſelves more cloſely to him, 


became his diſciples, and who afterwerds were 
united with the Chriſtians, 


The zeal of this holy man, not confining him 
to rebuke the miſconduct of individuals, he had 
the courage to reprove Herod the tetrarch, for 
having taken Herodias for his wife, ſcducing her 
from his brother Philip. This juſt reproach 
irritated theſe powerful perſons the more, as no 
one elſe durſt uſe the ſame freedom. John was 
then thrown into priſon, and at length beheaded 
at the requeſt of Herodias ; which however did 
not. prevent the ſounder part of the people, from 
continuing to venerate his memory as a prophet 
and ener diltevieg they ſaw his death avenged 
in the unfortunate war, in which Herod was 
ſome time after engaged againſt Aretas king of 
the Arabs, It is from the hiſtorian Joſephus, 
that we learn this circumſtance, at the fame time 
that he makes an eulogium on John, very con- 


formable to what the goſpel has ſaid of him; 
theſe are his words ; 


% Many Jews have believed that this defeat of 

« the army of Herod, was a juſt puniſhment of 
Heaven, on account of John ſurnamed the 
* Baptiſt, whom he put to death, though he was 
* a juſt man, who exhorted the Jews to embrace 
* the truth; to be juſt to one another; and to 
C 2 « obſerve 
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« obſerve piety towards God by receiving 
« baptiſm; telling them that this purification 
« would be agreeable to God, not by confining 
9 —— to _ _ any * for 6 time, 
« but by preſervi y in a late of per- 
« fect —, —— all, if the ſoul was pu- 
* rified by juſtice, As this occaſioned ſome 
« commotion, by the great eagerneſs there was 
to hear his exhortations ; Herod fearing ſome 
"* ſedition would happen, by the aſcendant he 
* had gained over the multitude, * and any 
„thing, if he choſe to excite them; thought it 
** beſt to prevent this danger, that he might not 
« have cauſe to repent when it was too late; 
this alarm therefore put him upon impriſon- 
ing John in the fortreſs of Macherante, where 
he had him put to death, And the opinion 
of the Jews was, that the deſcat of his army 
„ was the vengeance of God, provoked by ſo 
% unjuſt an action *,” | 


We would obſerve on this paſſage, that Joſe- 
phus who ſpeaks much of Herodias in other 
Places, ſays nothing here of the part ſhe took in 
the death of John; and alledges no other cauſe 
for this event, than the politic fear of Herod, It 
is poſſible that two motives have concurred to 

roduce this event, and that this prince who 
om diſtruſt and reſentment had already ſecured 
the perſon of John and kept him a long time in 
priſon, was at length determined to get rid of 
im at the inſtance of Herodias who had not 
forgiven the injury, which ſhe thought ſhe had 
| received 
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received from him, An hiſtorian like Joſephus, 
who did not write till fifty years after, might be 
ignorant of, or might not care to mention a 
ticular which was well known, and which had 
not been diſſembled by a cotemporary author, 
as St. Matthew Was. 


But notwithſtanding the omiſſion of this cir- 
cumſtance, we ſee that Joſephus with the 
Evangeliſt in the main, by confeſſing that John 
was unjuſtly beheaded by Herod, 7 — his 
life and his diſcourſes were truly worthy of a pro- 


pher. 


Such then being, even by the acknowledgment 
of the jewiſh hiſtorian, he reſpectable character 
of the precur/or of Jeſus Chriſt ; we may already 
form a judgment, of what was to be expected 
from 2 himſelf. We ſhall fee in the ſequel, 
of what weight againſt the Jews, is this teſtimony 
of John; and what ſupport it gives to preced- 
ing prophecies concerning Chriſt. It is ſuffici- 
ent at preſent to remark, that be opening of the 
evangelical diſpenſation announces ſomething 
great; and that to judge of ir by its com- 
mencement, we may expect to find very exalt- 
ed views, and very edifying examples. But of 
this we ſhall be better convinced, from the in- 
quiry we are about to make, into the life and 
character of Jeſus Chriſt, and of tus apoſtles, 
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CHAP, 111. 


11 Fattl.-—That the Authors of Chriſtianity are not 
merely Teachers, whom Pofterity bas magnified 


too much, but that they attributed to themſelves 
a divine Miſſion, f 


Tur firſt circumſtance which ought to be ob- 
ſerved in the chara#er of the authors of the 
chriſtian religion is, that they have not ſpoken 
nor acted ſimply as philoſophers or ordinary 
teachers ; but that they . have poſitively aſſerted a 
miſſion and ſupernatural light ; and have required 
to be heard on that ground, we ſhall ſee ſoon, 
how far a certainty gf this fact will carry us, altho' 
it ſeems. at firſt ſight, of no great conſequence. 


There have been many perſons much cele- 
brated, of whom we can form no certain judg- 
ment ; becauſe we are not ſufficiently informed, 
with reſpect to their lives and their true cha- 
racter. For example, how can we determine 
what ſuch perſons as Orpheus or Minos or 
Numa really were; to whom more than human 
powers have been aſcribed? not having any hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times, nor any of their writings, we 
cannot ſay whether they gave themſelves out for 
extraordinary men, or whether it was poſterity 
that ſo repreſented them. It may be, that _—_ 
formed certain political eſtabliſhments 2 - 
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dom, and given leſſons as — — the blind 
veneration of the following ages has gone ſo far 
as to pay them divine honours, It 1s certain at 
leaſt, that Confucius, ſo venerated in China, pre- 
tended only to that wiſdom which he derived 
from the leſſons of his predeceſſors, With re- 
gard to ſome others, ſuch as Plato, on whom 
the admiration of his diſciples has beſtowed the 
title of divine, we cannot be miſtaken ; both 
his own writings and the hiſtories of thoſe times, 
make it — clear, that he only profeſſed 
. himſelf a man of ſtudy, who ſought truth as well 
as he could; having ſpeculated on divine and 
human things by the beſt exerciſe of his own 
underſtanding, or after his maſter Socrates, an- 
other ſpeculator like himſelf. And he has there- 
fore acted as ſuch a ſituation required, that is, 
ſimply advancing his opinions as probable, and 
giving them all the ſupport of reaſoning and of 
rhetoric ; à method as is evident perfectly human, 
and which ſhews on what foundations ht reſted ; 
And as he pretended himſelf to nothing more; 
that of ſelf proves that nothing more, ought to 
be attributed to him. For if we ſhould not lightly 
give credit to any man, who pretends to inſpi- 
ration; we may well believe him, who makes no 
ſuch pretenſion, and ſays nothing of ſo eminent 


a quality : A true meſſenger of God would not 
diſſemble his miſſion, | 


Much has been ſaid of Apollonius - Tyaneus, 
Who lived in the times of Veſpaſian and his ſons. 
Philoſtratus the author who wrote his life, af. 
ſects no leſs than to equal him to Jeſus Chriſt, 


by 
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by the miracles he attributes to him. But for 
this author, Apollonius would have been almoſt 
pertectly unknown. Philoſtratus is the only one 
who has written a hiſtory of him, and that, near 
a bundred years after his death : For we have no- 
thing by Apollonius himſelf, nor by any cotem- 
porary writer, by which to learn, whether this 
ſophuſt does in fact attribute to himſelf, the qua- 
lities and the power, which his riſt be- 
ſtous on him. It is probable he never thought 
of them himſelf, but the common people of his 
country, having told ſome miraculous ſtories of 
him, Philoſtratus, a long time after, thought 

to make a romance of them, to leaſe © 
luperſticious Empreſs * ; ſo that the marvellous of 
this hiſtory, is all an aſter- invented fiction. 


This is not the caſe with the founders of chriſ- 
tianity ;—beſides their having lived in an age very 
well known to us, we have, /beir own writings, 
with divers hiſtories of the /ame period; and the 
firſt uſe which we make of them, is to ſee pre- 
ci/ely, in what quality they have ſpoken, —what 
they have ſaid of themfelves,—and what the firſt 
Chriſtians who heard them, believed. Now it ap- 
pears from all the different documents, that Je- 
ſus anxounced himſelf as the Son of God; as the 
Chriſt promiſed by the prophets ; and the de- 
liverer look'd for by Iſrael. We ſee that he at- 
- tributes to himſelt a ſupernatural power, which 
he claims to prove by divers miracles, to which 
he refers his hearets, and particularly to his re- 
furredion and bis aſcenſion, as decifive confirma- 
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* Julia the wiſe of Sept, Severus, 
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tions bf his miſſion. He himſelf often repeated, 
that he was ſent from God for the ſalvation of 
men ;—he ranks himſelf above all the prophets, 
comparing them to ſervants, while he is the Son 
and the Heir: he ſays that the Father has ſanc- 
** tified and ſet his ſeal upon him; and that he 
has given him his ſpirit without meaſure.“— 
If he peaks of his humiliation, he ſpeaks alſo of 
his glory, and of the high dignity to which God 
would exalt him. When St. Peter in the name 
of all the apoſtles ſays to him * thou art the 
«« Chriſt, the Son of the living God.” Jeſus far 
ſrom diſavowing this title, anſwers him“ happy 
art thou Simon, for it is not fleſh and blood 
* which hath revealed this to thee, but my 
Father who is in Heaven''—He ſays, ſpeaking 
of himſelf to a jewiſh teacher, God has ſo loved 
the world, that he has given his only Son, that 
** whoever believeth in him ſhould not periſh but 
have eternal life“ The Samaritan woman ſay- 
ing to him « I know that the Meffiah will 
come, and when he is come he will inſtruct us 
in all things“ Jeſus anſwers her, © I am he, 
who ſpeak to you”—He held the ſame lan- 
j-uage openly before the Jews; one day, when 
they ſaid to him © hold us not in ſuſpenſe ; if 
** thou be the Chriſt tell us plainly,” this is the 
anſwer © I have told you already and ye would 
not believe; the works which I do in my Fa- 
* ther's name bear witneſs to me another time 
when the Jews reproved him for ſaying he was 
the Son of God, as if by that he had ſpoken blaſ- 
phemy ; far from retracting what he had ſaid, he 
continues in theſe words © all that the Father 
D *« doeth, 
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ddeth, the Son docth likewiſe; for as the Fa- 
ther raiſeth the dead, and giveth them life, o 
the Son giveth life to whom he pleaſeth; the 
* Father judgeth none, but hath given to the 
Son power to judge, that all may honour the 
Son as they honour the Father; what I ſay to 
«you, I do not fay of myſelf, it is the Father 
« whoabideth in me, who himſelf doth the works 
« which | do—life eternal is to know the only 
true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom he hath 
ſent All the goſpels are full of like decla- 
rations, by which he attributes to himſclf ſuper- 
natural power, alledging his miracles and par- 
ticularly his reſurrection, in proof of the autho- 
rity from God, with which he is inveſted. This 
avowal was maintained to the laſt, and before the 
judges; for the high prieſt having faid to him, 
1 adjure thee, by the living Got to tell us if 
thou be the Chriſt the Son of God? © Jeſus an- 
„ ſwers Jam, and fay further, that hereafter yon 
« ſhalkf# the Son of Man, ſitting at the righ: 
hand of God, and coming on the clouds cf 
* Heaven” This declaration was fo formal, tha 
they made it 'a principal article of the charge 
againſt him, as the Jews acknowledge at this day. 
In fine, the Taft orders he gave to his apoſtle: 
prove alſo the ſupreme authority, which he at- 
tributes to himfelt * 4/7 t ig given to me in 
*« Heaven and bn Earth. Go therefore, irftrut} alt 
nations : Pattie them in the name of ibe Ha- 
„ber, of the Son, and of the holy ſpirit ; and 
*" teach them tn ol ſerve all the things which 1 
* have commanded you ; an lo, I fball be with 
"vu aeave to the wid of Te age.” | 
Theſe: 
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Theſe diſcourſes are not equivocal.— It is in 
the fame manner that he is repreſented by the 
apoſtles ; they aſſert conſtantly, that he has prov- 
ed his divine authority by his reſurrection, by 
his aſccnſion, and by. ſending the holy 1pint ; 
they ſay, that it is in his name that they preach ; 
that it is in his name they cure diſcaſcs; that it 
is in him we muſt believe, to have life, // 
'* have ſeen with our eyes, lays St. John, and we 
« bear witneſs, that the Father hath ſent bis Sou 
« to be the Saviour of the world. I hoever will 
« acknowledge that Feſus is the Son of God, God 
«* will abide in him and he in Cod. St. Peter 
ſaid the ſame thing, ſpeaking to a great mul- 
titude of J eus. After being, by the right. hand 
« of God, exalted ; and having received q the 
« Father, the holy ſpirit which was promiſed, he 
« hath beſtowed it, as you now ſee and bear lei 
all the houſe of Iſrael be aſſured, thai God hath 
* eſtabliſhed as Lord and Chriſt, this Jeſus whom 
« ye have crucified. Cod baving raiſed his Son 
* Jeſus, hath ſent him to bliſs you, by turn- 
« ing all of you from your iniquilies.— There 1s 
no ſalvation by any other, for there is no othev 
name under {Heaven that is given unto men, by 
« which we can be ſaved. -St. Paul held the 
Tame language to the Pagans ; as we may judge 
by the diſcourſe which he made in, the Arcopa- 
gus at Athens. © God now commands all men, 
in all ow to repent ; becauſe he hath a 
pointed a day, in which he will judge the 
*« world in righteouſneſs; by the Man whom he 
** hath ordaincd for that purpoſe, of which he 
© hath given afſurance to all men, by raiſing 
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* him from the dead.” The ſame apoſtle writ. 
ing to the Romans begins his letter thus, “Paul 
a ſervant of Jcſus Chriſt, called to be an a- 
© poſtle, and ſet apart to preach the goſpel of 
« God (which he had before promiſed by the 
«« prophets in the holy ſcriptures) concerning 
his Son; who according to the fleſh is born 
« of the race of David“, and who according to 
the ſpirit of holineſs, has been declared the 
« Son of God in a powerful manner, by his re- 
« ſurretlion.— Theſe words ſhew, how the a- 
poſtles attributed to themſelves alſo a divine au- 
thority, derived from that of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
which proved itſelf, by the miraculous gifts 
which had been communicated to them. —Hence 
the title which St. Paul takes in his firſt epiſtle 
to the Corinthians, © Paul called by the order 
of God, to be an apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt ;—and 
«« afterwards he ſays, /hat his diſcourſes and bis 
« preaching, have not been of that kind which 
„human wiſdom employs to perſuade, but that 
„ they bave been a demonſiration, founded on the 
70 ſpirit and the power of God; that your faith, 
he adds, might not reſt upon the wiſelom of men, 
* but upon the power of God. — We have not re- 
" cerved the ſpirit of this world, but the ſpirit 
" which cometh from Cod. I am perſuaded, he 
' ſays in another place, *that I have the ſpirit of 
7 God—we falſify not the word of God as many 
% do, but we preach it with ſincerity, as _ 
cc 0 


* 'There were, it lecms, carly doubis about the authenticity 
bf the introduttory chapters to the goſpels of St, Matthew 
and St. Luke, thele doubts are ſtated in the 4ch vol, of tht 
Theol, Repolitory, 


La] 
% God, befowe God, and according to the ſpirit of 
% Jeſus Chriſt. —All this comes from God, who 
« baving reconciled the world to himſelf by Jeſus 


« Chriſt, has entrufled to us the miniſiry of this 
1 reconciliation ; thus we execute the functions of 


« ambaſſadors of Jeſus Chriſt, and it is, as if 


* God exhorted you, through us.“ 


It would not be difficult to accumulate a 
great number of paſſages, which thew equally, 
that the idea which we have of the divine miſe 
ſion of Jeſus Chriſt and of his apoſtles, is not 
different from that which they themſelves wiſh- 
ed to give us of it, It is alſo the idea which 
the Chriſtians had of it from the beginning, as 
appears by a chain of evidence which might be 
extracted from all the writers of the firſt centu- 
rics, But what other proof is wanted than the 
/ymbol of the apoſtles, which is a confeſſion of 
taith very ancient, where every thing ſupernatu- 
ral which we attribute to Jeſus Chriſt is to be 
found, and which in /ubflance is certainly very 
conformable to the common belief of Chriſtians, 
of all times and of all countries. . 


[ven the Pagan writers ſerve to prove, that 
ſuch in fact has been the belief of the primitive 
church ; witneſs the famous epiſtle of Pliny, who 
accuſed the Chriſtians of ſinging hymns to Chriſt 
as to a God; which evidently ſuppoſes that from 
the carlicſt times the Chriſtians regarded Jeſus 
Chriſt as a divine perſon, who had given con- 
vincing proofs of his dignity and of his power: 
And whence could they have had this idea in g 

timo 


r wy 
dans * 
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time ſo ncar that of the apoſtles, if Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf and his apoſtles had not indeed ſpoken 
in the manner we have ſeen ? 


It cannot then be ſaid, that what we ſec has 
often happened in other caſes, has happened in 
this ; that the difciples have ſaid more than the 
maſter, and that certain inſtitutions begun in a 
manner perfectly ſimple and natural, have re- 
ceived by recs, —— of the miraculous 
kind which did not belong to them; by an im- 
proper endeavour to give luſtre to their origin, 
and by fictions of which the firſt authors have 
never thought. In this caſe we have aſſurance 
of the contrary. All that we belicve at preſent 
of the divine origin of the chriſtian religion, 
has been /aid, and written, and believed alſo, in 
the ſame manner from its beginning ; it is on 
this footing that the founders themſel ves have 
deſired that we ſhould receive what they taught; 
it is therefore on this footing they muſt be 


Judged, 


It is of importance alſo to remark, that the 
miracles which Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles pre- 
tend to, are not things which came into their 
minds by degrees, as if circumſtances had im- 
bolden'd them, and inſenſibly led them farther 
than they at firſt intended: For even before the 
appearance of Jeſus, the preaching of John an- 
nounced him as a perſon far ſuperior to himſelf : 
We ſce afterwards that the miniſtry of Jeſus 
Chriſt commenced by the deſcent of the holy 
ſpirit, when he received the title of the 1 ne” 
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loved Son of God; a title which expreſſes at 
once, every thing we can conceive that is grand. 
He himſelf ſpeaks as a legiſlator and a reformer 
ſent trom Heaven; he calls his doctrine the eſta- 
bliſhment of the kingdom of Heaven ; he chuſes 
apoſtles, he communicates to them his authority ; 
he works miracles ; he fays that he brings remiſ- 
ſion of ſins and ſalvation ; he aſſerts that he will 
give his life for the redemption of men ; that he 
ſhall riſe again and be glorified ; and being riſen, 
he will draw the world after him. All this is 
contained either expreſsly or by inference, in the 
diſcourſes which our Lord held during the courſe 
of his miniſtry, without its appearing that he 
at all added to or altered his plan; and indeed 
the ſyſtem is ſo connected, and ſo perfectly of 
a picce, that no part of it can be detached, 


It may be, that the apoſtles did not at firſt 
comprehend this plan in all its extent; but ir 
is certain however, that after the departure of 
their Maſter, their firſt preachings, and the firſt 
ſteps reported by St. Luke, and confirmed by 
their writings, laid open fully every thing they 
afterwards taught; ſo that it cannot be faid, 
that they have varied or extended their views 
according to occurrences ; it is not a doctrine 
amplified and retouched at random, but ſimple, 
uniform, conceived and dclivered at once, in its 
whole extent, and in a manner fixed and deter- 
mined.— Hence it is that St. John ſays, That 
he relates what has been from the beginning, 
«« what he has ſeen with his cyes, what he has 
* contemplated and heard, concerning the word 
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" of life,”— And St. Paul reproving thoſe who 
had the ſmalleſt idea of altering at all, or falſi- 
tying the goſ cl of Chriſt, declages that him- 
elf has never varied in his preaching, “ I would 
« reprefent to you; ſays he to the Corinthians, 
"the goſpel which 1 have preached to you, 
'« which you have received, and by which you 
are faved, if you preſerve it ſuch as I have 
taught it to you: Otherwife you will have be- 
« lieved in vain, Now I have taught you prin- 
% Cipally, as I have myſelf alſo learnt, —that 
10 — Chriſt died for our ſins, that he was 
uried, that he roſe again the third day, that 
« he was ſcen of Cephas and afterwards of the 
% twelve apoltles—and they and J, thus we 
« preach, and thus ye have believed,” Such 
has been from the beginning to the end, the 
uniform ſimplicity of the apoſtolic preaching. 
The reader ſets Clearly, that by theſe remarks 
we are advanced ove /t-p in the proof we have 
yopoſed ; for, as has been obſerved, there are 
hut three parts for an unbeliever to take ;—6ne, 
is to fay, that that has happencd in this caſe, 
which we have ſcen happen in others, namely, 
that pollerity ox/do7np the firſt authors of an in- 
ſtitution, have added ſomething miraculous, to 
what at firſt was fraple and natural. — The 
ſecond ſuppolition is, that if the original teach 
ers have attributed to themſelves tupernatural 
qualities, they may have been the dupes of their 
marina, and teduced by a fort of fanatic;/m.-— 
Lajlly, it will be ſaid, that if they have not aſcrib- 
ed to themſelves ſuch qualities by errer, they 
| have 
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have done it by arliſice, and with deſign 10 de- 
ceive nen. It is evident that unbelievers can 
have only one of theſe three ſuppoſitions to reſt 
upon. On which will they reſt ? The firſt has 
been removed by what has been ſaid in this 
chapter; it remains to overturn the other two, 
which we hope to effect in what follows. 


— — 
CHAP, IV. 


2d Fatt.—That we cannot accuſe the Authors of 
Chriſflianity of Weakneſs of Mind nor of Fana- 
liciſin. | 


To examine the queſtion, whether the found- 
ers of the chriſtian religion have not been the 
Auges of their imagination, as many fanatics have 
been, it is neceſſary firſt to examine terms; and 
to diſtinguiſh the different degrees of what we 
call wiſdom and folly, in order Mappretiate in 
ſome ſort, the different claſſes of underſtanding, 


1ſt, The natural ſtate of the — of 
men, is to have good ſenſe enough to diſcern 
at leaſt things within their ſphere ; and memo- 
ry enough, to give an account of what they have 
themſelves done, or of what they have ſeen 
and heard, It is by thequalitg,”that they are 
thought capable of managing their own affairs; 
of bearing teſtimony - a court of juſtice ; = 
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6b perſorming divers ſunctions of civil life, each 
— ſtation. — ſenſe is not denied to 
n ven proofs of ſtupi- 
diy or mains For rhough 4 rhough a man forgets him - 
ſometimes, and commits faults by ignorance 
or levity, we don't ſay on what account that he 
is deſtitute of reaſon, nor would reject 
his teſtimony, on the ſcore of w 


ad. Penetration and diſcernment may be car- 
ried much further in particular perſons, owi 
to natural talents or cultivated education ; 
this is what conſtitutes ſuperior minds, Such 
er at a time ; know 

to connect and arrange them ; penetrate 

into hidden things ; diſcern remote connex- 
ions, or nice differences; and are able to ex- 

lain their thoughts with e and method. 
— as this advantage is, it muſt be own- 
ed; in the common concerns of life, ſuch perſons 
will be found little ſuperior to the other; and 
in what requires only eyes and memory, a mo- 
derate underſtanding is as wy clear- ſighted 
as is — |, for example, to 
give. evidence in a court: oo juſtice on t 
we have ſeen ? the teſtimony "of a peaſant, will 
not be t of leſs weight than that of the 
moſt learned man. It may even happen that 
truth will be better told by a plain man, than by 
others, wihooften Rum char gueginent by eine 
ing their reaſon. | 


© 
Id. It is not uncommon: for men with diſ- 
cernment enough, to have what is called both 
weakneſs 


( #7 1 
weakneſs and warmth of imagination.” This is 
the caſe when a tender. brain, too much ſhaken 
by the ſight or the idea of certain objects, agi 
tares/and heats itſelſ, ſo as to render! a man alarm. 
ed, diſturbed; and in general too ready to be 
moved at li appearances. Bat this tem 
per of mind is ca of creating illuſions, and 
eſpecially on the firſt emotion, it does not on De 
ever diſturb the u nor deſtroy the judgment, 
fo that we know What we ſay © grub 
the ve of contend. won,” 


A. The higheſt 700 this ee 
city of i — will be eutbuſſaſin, which 
conſiſts in thinking on cemain ſubjeets wich more 


emotion and heat than they deſerve. Hence we 


give them more i * and — 1 than 
| — have, being - totally 


them we reckon every thi 


to this idea, SES 
ſyſtem. Of this, t are many examples; and yet 
we cannot confider theſe hented heads ds bea 


drranged, becauſe though they deceive themſelves 


on certain melfeFual ſubjects ; they 
be of miſtaking white for black, 
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th. But if the diſorder of the brain goes ſo 
ſar as to ſorm and to make us think, 
broad awake, as a man does who dreams ; for 
example to believe that one is a king: com- 
mands an army ; is upon the ſca, when in fact 
he is on land; that we live in a palace; have 
made. ſuch a voyage: got ſuch an inheritance 
which has not happened -In a word, if ve 
have conſounded or overturned the ideas of the 
moſt palpable things this would not be called 
merely enthuſiaſm, but delinium an excels that 
is uncommon, and which ſeldom happens but by 
accident; and for a little time in certain maladics. 


But iſ this illuſion inſtead of being temporary 
and with intervals, ſhould become habitual and 
durable: this would be a ſtate of madneſa, fit 
only ſor conſinemen. DIE oval viene 


: 1 Theſe diſtinctions, though à little philoſophi- 
cal, were neceſſary here, becauſe theſe different 
ſtates of mind, are too oſten (confounded. , 10 as 
to inc lude under the vague name of fanatics, per- 
ſons of very diſſerent character that there was 
ſor example, in the firſt, followers of Mahomet 
a tincture of ſanaticiſm mixed with much am- 
hition ; their hiſtory docs not allow us to doubt; 
and this is accounted; for Without our being o- 
bliged to ſuppoſe them ſools or viſionaries: Be- 
cauſe they were not called upon to believe in a 
ſeries of miraculous facts, by which Mahomet 

roved his miflion ; he made not any ſuch preten- 
hons it was merely being /00 credulous with reſpec 
their leader, withoug having due proofs Bo 
Bee ro 
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there was any thing extraordinary in him, and 
that providence ſupported: him againſt his ene» 
micy——The famous O. Cromwell has been fuſs 
pected and not without reaſon, of maintaining 
omething of the ſame character, or if he only 
11 that he cotnmunicated/ this idea of 
himſelf however to many of his follower. But 
this docs not ex/end la 4bt belief of \paipable fal. 
fities iu matiers of fad. They don't. ſpeak of 
public mirag)es Which have been wrought; nor ot 
any extraordinary ſign, that was given. 
their error conſiſted in forme elleulual opinion, 
upon which it is much caſier to miſtake, than in 
hat afſectg the e. 


Au ben 2d. ont val 1 n #1 71 Avid 
As to thoſr ſingular men; who appear at times, 
and call themſelves: in/pyred e need. not he 
much embarraſſed in forming a judgment about 
them, - Theſe are not viſionaries. nor ſools, 
perly ſo called ; as they do not confound all ideas 
of things, nor deceive themſel yes with reſpect. to 
ſenſible objects, They are only emtbu/ia/ts, whoſe 
brain being heater] on certain ſubjects, they come 
at length to take their internal emotions for im- 
pulſes of the divine ſpirit ; and whimſically re- 
ter eyery thing they ſec, to the favourite idea 
with which they are poſſeſſed. tr 45341115 gie 
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Ia apply theſe, remarks to our ſuhject 1 
would in the firſt place aſk thoſe ho ſuſpect 
the founders of the chriſtian religion of ſome diſ- 
order of the brain, in what claſs they preſend io 
place them p — Will it be, in that of perſons of 
a weak imagination and too eqfily moved oO 


[  J 
this turn of mind which is ſo common, would by 
no means ſerve to make Jeſus Chriſt and his 
apoſtles perſuade themſelves groundle/sly, of 
what we ſec they were well perſuaded; nor to 

make them act as they have acted, © Neither can 
ve explain the conduct they have held, by aſcrib. 
ing to them that +/vacity of imagination which 
forms enthuſiaſts ; and leads them to believe tbey 
are inſpired, in conſequence of the interna} emo. 
xions they feel, or of conceits, ariſing from 
ſome «vents rather ſingular, which they interpret 
as a particular direction of dence, For we 
fee that Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles alledge in 
their favour, things much more ſtriking, and in 
which it is not poſſible they ſhould. be under the 
Wee illufion; ' Jeſus not only believed him- 
f ro be the Meſſiah and the 8on of God, but 
that God viſibly declared him to be ſo at his bap- 
tiſm.— He believed that he wrought miracles, on 
many different occaſions, and in preſence of many 
witneſſes —and he ſpeaks of them as of facts 
Iron and certain. Theſe miracles are not of a 
nature in which a man can be deceived ; they are 
palpable oo He ſpeaks and acts uniformly 
even to his death, in the perſuaſion of his divine 
miſſion, and this coolly and compoſedly. He 
himſelf chuſes — 9 to execute his de- 
N He is perfectly aware of the conſequences 
his undertaking as well with regard to him- 
ſelf as to others ;—he foretells theſe conſequences 
and 8 for them ; he even inſtitutes before 
hund a particular ceremony, to be a- perpetual 
memorial of his crucifixion. He declares not 
leſs poſitively, that he ſhall riſe again; ways. 
01 M 
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miſes the holy ſpirit to his les; and with 
out doing any ching to avoid or to retard his 
condemnation ;. he goes to his execution, as to a 
kind of death that makes part of his plan, not 
leſs glorious to himſelf, than beneficial to the hu- 
man race, His apoſtles not only believe in him 
during his life, but after his death,—they are per- 
ſuaded that they have in fact ſeen him riſen ; that 
they have converſed with him during forty days: 
that they received his laſt orders; and that aſter 
that, they have ſeen him aſcend into Heaven, 
They are perſuaded moreover, that they have 
themſelves received the gifts of the holy ſpirit in 
a viſible and ſtriking manner; in conſequence of 
which they ſpeak and act with an extraordinary 
zeal ; believe, as well as their Maſter, tha 
UN t. 
uaſion they quit all, to proc . 
pel, to Jews and Gentiles, to Greeks and Barba» 
rians ; to the expoſing themſelves on that 
count, to all kinds of perils and reproaches. 
2 theſe _ = no __ wy * 
iven to ſuch a ffrange aſſemblage of viſions F 
b to call i karat pb fla ar or 
enthuſiaſm ; we muſt. ſay that it is che laſt degree 
of extravagance, and the moſt ſingular example 
of folly that has ever been ſeen. 15 


On this footing, it is eaſy to ſee to hat the 
queſtion is reduced: —it is not enough to in- 
quire, whether Jeſus Chriſt, and his - apoſtles 
have been men of weak minds, but whether they 
have been abſolutely fools, viſionaries and mad 
men; for thus far muſt the accuſation go, and 

HI on 


—— — 
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on this ground muſt the inquiry he made But 
we ſhall ſce; that ſo far from being chargeable 
with any thing of this kind; we are not able to 
difcover in them the ſmalleſt tendency to fa- 


bl 


nutlciſm. 


© CHAP.-V. 


Of the Chara#ter of Jeſus Chriſt, and how far it 
ua, from Tanaliciſin. fits 


I Deſire the reader will recollect, what has been 
ſaid in the preceding volume, of the beauty 
of the chriſtian doctrine—of its conformity to 
right reaſon—of its juſt accommodation to the 
condition of man —of the cxcellency of its mo- 
ral—of ita utility for the preſent life—and of the 
| ming views it gives us with reſpect to a future 
te—A fter that, let the ſame reader ſay, whe- 
ther he can Cigeſt the idea, that all this body of 
religion, has been invented by a weak man; and 
that they have been weak men only, Who ha ve 
reached it to the world with ſo much ſucceſs ; 
Kae of things divine, and of morals, better 
n the beſt philoſophers have done. We cer - 
tainly revolt at ſuch an aſſertion; and what would 
unbelievers fay, if we were to treat as fooliſh, the 
authors hom they - moſt reſpect, [becauſe ve 
ſound in them, opinions which we do not ap- 
| prove, 
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prove. If a ſyſtem appears to have ſome ſoll- 
dity in its principles,—to be connected in its 
co have a proper end in view,—and to be 
learly ſtated, —we do not venture, even if there 
okra Jas why ny) or Ds wg 
work of a fool. But if we do not allow ourſelves 
to decide ſo injuriouſly, againſt, writers of very 
moderate talents, what we. think. of ſuch a 
14 


bei 4 Loy HT Att" 
It is by actions that we are beſt able to judge 


bf the true character of men. But what; ſhall 


we find in the conduct of - Jeſus, which denotes 
any diſorder of. mind? and what mark, I do 
not ſay, of folly, but of caprice, can we 
among ſo many particulars as are related of him 
ir would be ſingular that the hiſtory of a per- 
ſon of weak or whimſical conduct ſhould fur- 
niſh 2 __ eb conduct * * the con 
trary that uld appear to act on o- 
caſion, with dignity and decorum; It would 
be very ſurpriſing, that his enethies; fat from 
treating him with contempt as 3 weak man; 
ſhould always attack and contradict him with 
8 For though 8 f 
y, that he had power to quit life, and power to 
reſume it, ſome Jews yentured to ſay, He ig 
iu poſſeſſed, he has loſt his fenſes why do ye 
* hearken to him?” others judged better, ob- 
ſerving that theſe were not the words and ac- 
tions of one „In fine, it would be 


alſo very ſurpriſi one who had given 
— 0 1 
wed. and even GUI us 4 
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time, as as Jeſus Chriſt was, by numbers of 
who ne, were not een div of 


* 


: 


Ae us ende his mode of leu. was fim- 
le — homage gg affected; no ſingu- 
dreſs; no caprice, no inequality in 
N nothing rigid in his manners f no- 
thing puerile in his piety ; but found and ſuited 
to ſocial life, Though he lived himſelf in celibacy, 
« Nate more ſuitable to his character, and the 
ſor of iſe we hr homer that he 

expreſſes the ſubject of marriage 
with the greuteſt 2 — 691 equally remote from 
the s of certain — . und fromthe 
5 

not te any thi 

e miſanthropy, he towards men with 
humanity, correcting them with mildncfs, and 
Tae ide ng their diſtreſſes ; he a ſſected no re- 

'auſterities ; had intercourſe with 
25 wenr where he was aſked, even 
fra and es, but always with a deoo- 
rum that was ſuited to him; he was kind te 
His relations, friends, and 'difciples,” not affect- 
ing to diveſt 'hifelf of natural-and- reaſonable 
uffections. As on the one hund we ſee nothi 
in him of frivoſous fear, or ſuperſtitious weak- 
nefs ; on the other, there is nothing of that Riff 
atid -haughry' wiſdom, Whicly- certain- ſophiſts 
have ern. His character is a juſt mixture o 
{lb} a linen Fol humanity and ſere 
as alWays been regarded as the 


n ee ee 
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But let us hear bim ſpeak; for words. as well 
as actions diſcover, any thing that is, umproper 


in the ſtate of a man's What can be 


more ſcrious. and diſcrect than every thing 
he ſays? one ſecs. no/bing of that myſtical. jar 
an, and obſcure, verbiage, . which. belong to 
1 nor of the contradictions, which oc- 
cur. at every tum in thoſe who, are carried on 
by che warmth of their imagination. The more 
we ſtudy his diſcourſes, the more of wiſdom, we 
967 them ; he. never ſpeaks, but ſeaſon- 
ably, and for an 2 = and ſuiably 
to times, to and circum- 
ſtances ; though. he my that are great in 
lves, he 1 ma in a PR. that hag 


— U and Le there is A Of 
thoſe 1 ſudciltien much 
* vague 21 He uſes the method 


which the ancients: have. regarded as the moſt 


natural, 2 228 ya by tak, 
occaſion every thing that mh. 
al and ſpeaking © men cantng to ay — 
ſure. of their underſtandings, he im cibly 
leads them to the diſcovery of certain truths, 
which he inc ulcates upon them by familiar com. 
iſons, by ſhort hut animated reflections, and 
E which like ſo. many Ju. 
minous points, awaken the und jan 
diſpoſe it to der l was thus that 
the people, enlightening their — 4 
better than by ſtudied and me- 


- eta Wok Tues; His language 
© familiar —— being low; D 
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ſely as the nature of the ſubject requires“. 
may ſay that his ſtile 2 and 
a certain ingenuouſneſs which we eive the 
more, as we underſtand more cl the object 
of the ſpeaker, the circumſtances of the times 
and the oriental manner; for we ſhould be wi 
aware here, as in all ancient writings, of the 
difference of ace and cuſloms, without a cor. 
rect hiſtorical knowledge of w ich we ſhall loſe 
oy Br thing, and even find obſcurity in modes 
ng formerly 8 and in allufions 
to Tach u we have not the k But if we en. 
deavour to obtain ſome in ormati if only, 
from the paraphraſe of Dr. Clark, or ort notes 
like thoſe of Beauſobre and Lenfant, (not for- 
getting the fine preface to their verſion) this 
ight ſtudy, which does not exceed that which 
we beſtow on any claſſic 3 will ſuffice 
(with an honeſt and good heart and intention 
to ſhew us, that * 1 of Jeſus 
is indeed the true language 


He had often captious vieRions opted t. te 
him. The phariſces, for Ai thought to have 
——— him by aſking him, whether it was lawful 

to pay tribute ta . If he had. ſaid no, that 
would have been enough to have accuſed him be. 
fore the us vs mace the chu ont in 
they would have made that a charge againſt | 


E 8] 
es the people, who flattered themſelves with be, 
ing delivered from this burden by the Meſſiah, 
and regarded as a bad patriot, whoever declared 
in favour of their ſubjection. What is the con- 
duct of Jeſus ?—He aſks them to ſhew him a 
piece of the money current in the country, and 
. with which they pay the tribute; it was a Roman 
Denier ; he aſks them whoſe image it was ſtamp- 
ed with—they anſwer Czfar's; then on the 

nd of their acknowledging themſelves, that 

ey were ſubje&t to the Romans, and to ſhew 
them that ſubſection to a foreign power, is not 
incompatible with the duties of religion ; he ſays 
to them, render to Ceſar what belongs to Ceſar 
L — to God oba * =: J cite — 
e among many # we may judge 

artery theſe are the anſwers of a weak man. 


If there be any philoſopher of antiquity, whom 
We may venture to compare with him as a 
teacher, it would be Socrates. Some perſons 
indeed have pointed out many circumſlances/ of 
likeneſs in the life and character of the one and 
the other, Both, ſo to ſpeak, have made philo- 
ſophy deſcend from Heaven to Earth;”as was ſaid 
in praiſe of Socrates, for having left aſtronomical 
ſpeculations, for the ſake of applying the ſtudy 
of wifdom to what concerned morals and 'the 
rondutt of ſocial life, —Both of them found 
men's minds ſpoilt with uſeleſs ſubtilties ; in 
udea the 'falſe devotion of the phariſees pre- 
yailed; at Athens the” vain" ſcience of the ſo- 
phiſts,—The falſchood of each was to be laid open, 

order to bring men back to the"true and the fim. 
þ'« ; and for this puroſe each employed a methpd 
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much alike—neither gne nor the other affected 
an air of ſingularity—their life was uniform, ſo- 
clable and communicative. They diſdained the 
Jargon of ſchools, and the pomp of orators ; con- 
en with giving inſtruction in the 
as occaſions occur'd; ſome. 
tunes aki , when it could be done 
naturally, ach employed the mode of interro- 
2 » compariſons, and parables ; in 
| diſcourſes ſhort and appoſite maxims. Nei- 
r left any thing in 

riting, contenting themſelves with forming diſ- 
IO who have collected and ubliſhed. their 
doctrines, Laſtly, both one and —— draw 
ing on themſelves: very innocently, the hatred of 
the enemies of truth, have been publicly accuſ- 
ed and condemned to death, and-undergont their 
ſentence with the greateſt reſignation—theſe are 
the circumſtances of  rg/emblance, which have 
been obſerved between theſe two perſons ; to 
which we may oppole alſo differences as 
and all in favour of the chief of the Chri p 
who had views much more elevated, and man- 
ners much purer; who taught a doctrine more 
excellent, and was inveſted with an authority in- 
finitely more ref] But confining our. 
ſelves 22 lel, who do not ſec the reſult 
of jt, with reſpect to the preſent queſtion ? The 
of Socrates place him at the head of all 
the ſages of antiquity : How then can we refuſe 
ive the ſame praiſes at leaſt to him, who ex- 
cell {a greatly? And while we exalt the ane ſo 
much, how dare we the other, and treat 
him as a viſionary and enthuſiaſt ?. where elſe, is 
en inſtance of ſuch unjuſt paruality? 7 
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CHAP, VI. 


Continuation of the ſame Sub 4757 in which is 
Grp that the Charge of 4 idity or Fanati- 
2 does. not lie againſt the Hure . ary more 

than their W | 


Ir tat the ele ere ot of 
themſelves, men of genius. or great knowledge ; 
and we ſhall ſce preſently, that their mediocrity 
of {alow, agreed perſe y. with che nat nature of 

beir miniſiry: But on the other hand we ſhould 
233 ourſelyes much, if we took them for 
weak and ſtupid men.— There is a inter- 
val between imbecility of mind great ta- 


| lents; between groſs i and great know 
ledge. It is hs mide ſpace that — 
the bulk of mankind; who without being able 
to teach, or of refined - underſtandings, have 
however ſound judgment; and are not deficient 
in the knowledge neceſſary to their condition, 
ptoperly, in the 
common buſineſs of life. middle ſituation 
is preciſely that of the apoſtles, 2 them 
at leaſt in their ſtate, and pero — 


of every thing — of Mos mos They 
were men con to a mechanical ſtation, and 


of 4, common education; . capable however of 
8 diſcerning 


1 ] 


diſcerning things within their _ ſphere ; mode. 
tately converſant in the ſcripturcs ; and reaſon- 
ing pertinently on whit they knew. Though they 
have been accuſcd of ruſticity, yet never have 
they been ſuſpected of falſehbod ; having indeed 
hever given the ſmalleſt ſign of it. Their man- 
ner ot life, uniform, and perfectly ſimple, did 
not lead them to iridulge'theif imagination with 
chimeras ; nor to waſte their underſtandings in 
vai ſubtilties. It is true, they were not ſupe- 
rior to all prejudices ; but theſe were not preju- 
dices in favour of ſingular and viſionary opini- 
ons; but of the common opinions of their times 
and country: —attuchment to EW of ſenſe ;,— 
expectation of a temporal Meffiah ;—deftre of the 
firft places in his ki ideas, that the law 
of Mofes #nd the temple; were to continue 
always difficulty in conceiving things that mili- 
tuted with their ſentiments; and in forming ideas 
more elevated and fpiritual.—This was what pro- 
ly conſtituted their gY2ſne/s of thderflanding :— 
But this was a diſpoſttion, which inſtead of 
rendering them credulous with ref) to the 
goſpel, Would rathef make them” rt at it.— 
t is true, perſons of narrow views, are inclined 
to credulity with feſpect TEE thing which 
relates to the prejudices, in Which they have been 
brought up experience ſhewy us that the com- 
mon people adhere to ſuch IN without 
examination, and admit lightly every thing that 
bas any connexion with them. But when new 
fats, and new opinions are in queſtion ; fat 
ſtom implicit ſubmiſſion, it is the common peo- 
ple who make the greateſt reſiſtance ; * 
* realon 
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teaſon is very natural: Attached to their cuſtom, 
und confined within a certain circle of ideas, 
they cannot go beyond them; nor readily ſee or 
liſten to any thing that is ſite to their or- 
dinary conceptions, Now ſuch was the caſe 
with the apoſtled, and hence it happened, that 
far from ſhewing'themſclves cyedulous with re- 
= to what they were taught by Jeſus Chriſt, 
they often obliged him to complain of them, "as 
flow of mind and hard of belief; and indeed, with 
what difficulty did they conceive the meaning 
ol his doctrine, when it was raiſed a little above 
the level of their underſtanding.— What ſlow- 
neſs in yielding to the proofs which he gave 
them ?—What utions were taken by St. 
Thomas, before he would believe in the reſur- 
rection of his maſter ?—Diſtruſt could not be 
carried further. 


It is true indeed, that men of moderate parts, 


. eaſily give credit to the diſcourſe and relations 


of a perſon, in whom they have a confidence. 
But it is not ſo, about things which are the 04- 
Jjeds of their ſenſes, and of which they are them- 
ſelves witneſſes, For their eyes enabling them 
to ſee as well as others, and being chiefly ac- 
cuſtom'd to occupy themſelves with ſenſible 
objects, we ſee that they have in theſe matters a 
very correct diſcernment, and that they are per- 
haps leſs ſubject to deceive themſelves in ſuch 
caſes, than -perſons of a more ſpeculative turn 
of mind. Since then the perſuaſion of the 
apoſtles was not produced by hear/ays, but by 
things which they 12 with their eyes, and 
tous 
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ſouc hid with their hands, 1 do not ſee that the 
mediocrity of their underſtandings ought to 
make them more ſuſpected of credulity, than 
others, on /ubjetts of this nature“. 


But they might, it is ſaid, tiave been credu- 
lous in conſequence of a diſordered imagination, 
which converts viſions into realitics ; ſuch is the 
caſe of fanatics, 


I would obſerve firſt, that this accuſation is 
in direct oppoſition to the preceding one. For 
ſanaticiſm is ſeldom found but among men of an 
exceſſive vivacity of mind, the reverſe of that 
heavineſs and fupidity, which are ually 
charged on the apoſtles—ſometimes are 
treated as weak men, and ſometimes as wild— 
but we ſhould ſettle finally on the character we 
would aſſign to them. ; 


_—_ — — 
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* The diftinQtion is material ; and places in a different 
redicament, thoſe cireumſlances which do reſt on hearſay ; 
Lo which from their nature requiring Alronger evidence, 
may be received with ſuſpenſe of judgment ; and. ſo leave 
the great articles, which do not reſt on hearſay, leſs in- 
fluenced by difficulties, which embarraſs the ingenuous, and 


| aid the willing ſceptic—the evangeliſts were employed in 
3h their million more than twenty years, and were then in- 
| duced by different motives to put their information in 
F writing ; aud they ſeem to have done it ſometimes, with 
| LI the addition of thoſe circumſtances of the magrifying kind, 


which naturally gather about /a&s, orally related tor any 
length of time, F 


. 


It is of the nature of oral relation, ſays Coguet, to cor- 
rupt fatty and annex extraordinary circumſſances, —it is the 
once of criticiſm, to examine and ſeparate, 
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I édeſire the reader then to recollect what 
has been before obſerved, concerning the dif- 
ferent degrees of fanaticiſm ; for there may be 
a certain warmth of imagination inclining one 
too haſtily to entertain ſome fantaſtic opinions, 
and yet very diſtant from delirium, and believ- 
ing in extravagant viſions. Such however is 
the exceſs we muſt attribute to the apoſtles, if 
What they have believed had no reality. For 
to imagine, (as I have obſerved) for years, that 
we have been witneſſing daily, a hundred un- 
common and extraordinary things, which have 
— 5 before our eyes, and which were perſect- 
y within our knowledge; things palpable, and 
tobich we had leiſure to examine ; things fo 
ſtriking, and ſo eaſy to diſcern as the reſur- 
rection of a perſon well known ; and the aſ- 
cenſion of this ſame perſon into Heaven ; in 
the open air,—in the open day—on -a riſing 
ground—and we cloſe by ; to imagine not only 
that we have ſeen this perſon work divers 
miracles, but that we have ourſelves perform. 
- many ; wks ine I ſay, all this YT 
pened, when 1t has not happened, that 
my perſons at the ſame time, ſhould have 
the ſame chimeras ; would indeed be a folly 
ſo extraordinary, as to go beyond all exam- 
ple—and if it were polfidle that many heads 
ſhould be ſo deranged, the reſt of their con- 
duct would ſoon diſcover it, and all their acti- 
ons and diſcourſe muſt neceſſarily expoſe their 
inſanity. , 


But ſo far from there being any thing like 
1 „ 


nature of popular diſcourſe 
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this in the conduct and diſcourſes of the a 
oft)cs, that we ſhould, have a difficulty in 
ering the /malleft trace of fanaticiſm. 


Every thing that we know of them, indicates 
ſtate of mind, that, is ſimple and natural. 
othing whimſical in their mode of living ; 
wo aſc 2 no- 
thing rough or irregular in their proceedings. 
They follow their maſter, and ligen — 
while he is with them; Afterwards they go 


and execute the orders he has given them, to 


announce his doctrine to the nations. All this 
is. done with order and decency ; whether they 
act ſeparately or in concert, every thing 

® conduct, that is grave and regular. They 


have to ſpeak ſometimes to the Jews, and ſome- 
times to the Pagans, and how do they do this ? 


By ſpeaking ſuitably, and accommodating them- 


ſelves perlectly to the ſtate and different temper 


— wage anc 9 on: 10.90 
g e prophecies, on 
the authority of the ſcriptures with the Pa- 
re they re- 
ort to natural light, and aſſert facts of the truth 
of which every one is able to judge. They 
don't ſay that we muſt renounce our reaſon ; 
and their diſcourſes will never be charged 
with the pious nonſenſe of fanatics. They de- 
fire on the contrary, that reaſon ſhould be re- 

they to good ſenſe ; and rea- 
themſelves, as juſtly and correctly as the 


A 


 % 


A fanatical devotion. ſhews itſelf in panle 
fears ; in ſplenetic humour; in vehement ps 
ſions.; and in ſudden ſtarts of conduct. Os 
thing of this ſort is to be ſeen in the apoſtles ;— 
every thing is ca/m and exhibits a picty that 
is gentle, and a diſcreet evenneſs oi mind. 


We cited ſome of the anſwers of Jeſus Chriſt, 
let us obſerve a little the conduct of his a» 
poſtles. A lame man who had been long uſed 
to beg at the gate of the le at Jeruſ 
aſked an alms of Peter and John, Peter ſai 
to him “ dot on us,” and he obſerving them 
with attention, and expecting to receive ſome- 
thing from them, Peter ſaid to him, 7 have 
* neither filver- nor gold ; but ſuch as I have, 
„% 1 give unto thee: In the name Jeſus Chrift 
" of Nazareth riſe up and walt. — What 
dignity is there in theſe words, and at the 
ſame time what ſimplicity ? - But obſerve their 
modeſty as well as their zeal; when the peo» 
ple, ſtruck with this cure, admired the au- 
thors of it. 7e men of [/rael, ſays the a» 
«« poſtle to them, why marvel ye at this? Or 
* why look ye ſo earneſtly on us, as though by 
* our own power or holingſs we had made this 
* man to walk? The God of Abraham and of 
* l/aac and of Jacob, the Cad of our fathers 
'** bath glorified his Son Feſus'; whom ye deliuer- 
„ed up, and denied bim in the preſence of Pilate, 
i when be was determined to let him go. But ye 
denied the Holy One, and the Fuft, and deſired 
* a murderer to be granted unto you ; and kills 
* ed the Prince of life, whom God * 
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« from the dead ; whereof we are witneſſes | 
" And it is by faith in bis name that this man 
* hath been made flrong, in the preſence of you 
« all." ls it poſſible to ſpeak with more pro- 
priety, and make better uſe of the occaſion, 
to announce the goſpel ?—What firmneſs alſo 
was there in daring in the face of the people, 
to pronounce ſo heavy a charge as their hav. 
ing denied juſtice, and put to death the Prince 
life. They did not ſhew leſs courage and 
coolneſs before the ſupreme council of the 
Jews ; “Je rulers of the people, and elders of 
«  Ifracl, if we this day be examined of the good 
" deed dene to the impotent man, by what means 
be is made whole : Be it known unto you all, 
* and to all the Pages of Ifrael, that by the 
* name of Feſus Chriſt of Nazareth, whom ye 
* crucified, and whom God raiſed from the dead, 
« even by bim doth this man fland here before 
% you whole.” What do we find in this an- 
ſwer, that partakes of that fupidity, which is 
confou and overpowered ; or of that fana- 
ticiſm which rambles and is bewildered ? I ſee 
nothing but a noble confidence, and a wiſdom 
ually fimple and majeſtic, worthy of the truth 
which they proclaim.—Their judges having 
nothing to reply, employ prohibitions, and 
menaces ; and ſuch menaces joined to autho- 
rity and hatred are more than bare words: 
But ſee, what theſe men oppoſe to them; 
Judge ye yourſelves, ſay they, whether it be 
right in the ſight of God to hearken unto 
ff you more than unto God: For we cannot 
# but ſpeak the things which we have ſeen and 
: 10 heard 9 
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4 heard.” Is it poſſible in fewer words to 
confound injuſtice, without hurting lawful au- 
thority ; to ſhew intrepid courage, without fail- 
ing in reſpect; to juſtify one's own conduct 
without complaining of others; to raiſe one- 
ſelf above all fears and all — evils, with- 
out oppoſing any thing to but the fear 
of God and the obedience which is due to him ? — 
The council diſmiſs them, after freſh efforts 
to intimidate them; and when they gave an 
account to their brethren of theſe en- 
ings, the aſſembly inſtead of being terrified, 
betakes itſelf to prayer, and requeſts of God 
that he would increaſe the power and courage 
of his ſervants, and that he would extend his 
arm to multiply cures and miracles in the 
name of his Son Jeſus; all reſiſtance of man 
being vain againſt him, and the - conſpiring of 
princes and hoſtile people ſerving only to ren- 
der his name more celebrated, as he had fore 
told by his prophets. Is there any thing in the 
hiſtory even of religion, which bears more clear- 
ly the character of the ſpirit of God, and which 
evinces more faith, more piety, more readineſs 
to ſuffer every thing for the truth ?—And I 
may add, more gravity, a perſuaſion more en- 
lightened, and a conduct in every reſpect, more 
ſtrictly right and judicious, 


Diſordered minds cannot accord long either 
with others, or with themſelves. But the apoſtles 
varied neither in their plan, nor in their con- 
duct: They adhered to what their maſter had 
taught them; none of them departed ay 
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tule preſcribed them ; none belied himſelf ; and 
for many years we fee them walking to the end 
in the ſame path; holding the fame language; 
writing the ſame things; acting on the ſame 
principle;—No variation, no contradiction ;— 
where do we ſee vifionaries, keepirig within ſuch 
bounds, und obſerving the ſame uniformity ? 


We know what is the of fanatics ; 
fallies which have ſometimes ſome beauty and 
brilliancy, but in general mixed up with a heap 
of extravagant and obſcure _ No pre- 
viſion, no order, no correctneſs of thought.— 
All confuſed, with abundance of words, often 
wnincelligible, ſometimes a falſe ſublime, void 
of ſenſe j ſornetimes a low and puerile manner; 
but always byperbolreal in their expreſſions, as 
in their » But'is this the language of 
the apoſtles? Happily we have their own writ- 
ings, by which we are enabled to judge; and 
this is not the leaſt of the benefits we derive 
from having the 07 books, Among theſe 
writings, chere are ſome which are purely 5%. 
torical; where we find a narration that is clear 
and fimple, without any of thoſe irregular move. 
ments, thoſe extravagunt eulogiums, or thoſe di- 
r which always eſcape from enthuſiaſts. 

ey relate the death of their maſter; his re- 
ſurrection; his aſcenſion ;—every thing that was 

and —_— in him, without any en- 
vour to obviate difficulties, or captivate men's 
Minds; as if confident, that 'the little they ſaid 
would ſuffice'to eſtabliſh the truth in all ſuc- 
cecding ages. And with what fanatic ſhall = 

* fin 
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find a moderation like that of the GN 
from whom there does not eſcape a ſingle ex- 
clamation, not the leaſt invective, neither againſt 
the traitor Judas, nor againſt the Jews, nor a- 
gainſt the rulers of that nation? When St. Petet 
ed to elect another apoſtle in the place of 
Ju it ſeems at that time allowable for him 
to have uſed harſh language, yet St. Peter only 
ſays, that having bought a field with the money 
which he got for his crime, he fell headlo 
and was gone to his place. We ſee alſo that St. 
Luke who ſpeaks of the violent perſecution of 
the Chriſtians by Herod Agrippa, mentions only 
his death, though the manner of it was ſingular 
enough to be regarded even by the Jews, ac- 
cording to Joſephus, as a chaſtiſement from 
Heaven. What was more natural to an en- 
thufiaſt than to exclaim at ſuch a chaſtiſement 
as the conſequence af the perſecution? And yet 
St, Luke fays not a word ; and in general, nei- 
ther he nor the other evangeliſts mix any thing 
in their narration which ſavours of declamation 
or paſſion ; becauſe in fact the object of theſe 
hiſtorians was ſolely, to perform the office of wit- 
neſſes to poſterity ; and becauſe a witneſs ought 
to content himſelf with relating fats clearly and 
ſimply ; a ſort of diſcretion and reſerve, of 
which fanatical minds are incapable. 


The other pieces which compoſe the new 
Teſtament, are /e/ters ; where we find as much 
richneſs and animation, as there is of ſimplicit 
in the hiſtorical But this animation 1 
well employed, when the object is to con/ole and 


t 
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txbort, has nothing in it of enthuſiaſm. It is 
the energy, which a flrong perſuaſion naturally 
gives to diſcourſe, It is the lame ſort of energy, 
which we look for in eyery good Chriſtian ; 
who in ſpeaking on the ſubjects of his faith and 
his ſalvation, cannot /prak coldly. ** An imagina- 
tion, ſays Crouſaz, which is diſturbed and heats 

« itſelf, may indeed produce animation, but 
« certainly never correctneſs,” But here the re- 
flections are juſt, and perſectly ſuited to times, 
to place, to perſons, and circumſtances, Tha 
character of ers is, perfectly well preſerved, 
They contain anſwers to queſtions propoſed ;— 
addreſſes ſuited to thoſe to whom they arc writ- 
ten; mixed with affectionate ſentiments, and con- 
linual repetitions of the great ptinciples of chriſ- 
tianity, which arc to dire and ſupport us in 


all the occurrences. of life. Every age, every 


ſtation, finds there, le ns and conſolations, 
which are ſuited to them. What can be more 
intereſting than the manner, in which St. Peter 
and St, Paul deſcribe the greatneſs of the mercies 
of God, and of his promiſcs ; the efficacy of the 
goſpel ; and the obligation we are under to pu- 
riſy ourſelves ſor ſo noble a ſervice? What can 
be wiſer, than the detail of murals, into which 
theſe two apoſtles enter, as well as St. James 
and St. John? What more judicious, than the 
directions which St. Paul gives to his two diſ- 
ciples, Titus and Timothy, upon the dutics of 
a good paſtor; upon the nature of true devo- 


tion ; upon forbearance and charity ; and upon 


the government of the church. 
Moſt 


E 

Moſt fanatics have a violent and dangerous 
ſpirit, which leads them to ſow doctrines of in- 
ependence and ſedition. But we know with 
what care, the apoſtles inculcate /u#miſſion 10 


authority ; and how little their conduct or doc- 
trine led to the leaſt diſturbance, 


I acknowledge, that in the epiſtles, as in all 
uch writings, we find paſſages which want ex- 
wlanations, and require at leaſt, that we ſhould 
ove on what occaſion, and on what ſubject, 
theſe letters have been written, Every language 
and every age having its own taſte and ſtyle ; and 
cvery author making alluſions to the events, the 
opinions, and the cuſtoms of his time and his 
country ; in order to underſtand ancient writers, 
we require to have hiſtorical remarks, which 
may inform us of theſe cuſtoms. and cvents ; 
together with ſuch critical notes, as may ſup- 
ply what is omitted, and enable us better to un- 
derſtand the object and connexion of the diſ- 
courſe, With ſuch aſſiſtance, we do not find 
more difficulty in the letters of the apoſtles, 
than in every other writing of he /ame /ort. 
The ſtyle is even more clear, than that of many 
works In high cſtimation; and the more we 
ſtudy them, we certainly find more of their ſo- 
lidity and connexion. Very different from thoſe 
fanatical writings which have nothing but the 
falſe glare of pompous diſorder ; very different 
cven from a number of works, too much in- 
tected with a falſe philoſophy or a puerile rhe- 
toric, —It is a fact which many perſons have 
undoubtedly experienced, that after having read 

H 2 many 
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many books upon the ſubject of religion, both 
ancient and modern, and heard diſcourſes of 
every kind ; they return at length with ſingular 
caſure to the apoſtolic writings, as the beſt 
ond compariſon both in ſenſe and taſteꝰ. by 


a 


2 


* Should not this be underſtood, with an exception to ſuch 
of the opinions and reaſonings of the writers of the new 
Teſlament, as are obſcure,—to their quotations from the 
old Teſtament, when they do not illuſſ 7 ate, —io their lan- 

unge When it is indeterminate what for inflance is 
S preciſe import of the terms, beginning and word, in the 
introduftion of $t, John's goſpel? And unleſs their ſenſe 
be definite and clear, nothing can be built upon them 
and the famous verſes of the brit epiſtle of St, John, after 
all, are they quite intelligible ?—In the opinion of Dr, 
Campbell, “ &; John's goſpel bears marks more ſignal than 
any of them, that it is the work of an illiterate . and 
that there ie none whoſe manner more beſpeaks an au- 
thor, deſtitute of the advantages which reſult from lettery 
and education,” 


There ſeem alſo to be ſome popular additions, the natu- 
ral eſſeti of the fafts being orally related, and by many, for 
a conſiderable time, before they were put in writing—of 
which, the account of the temptation, by Matthew and Luke, 
may poſlibly be one; all but the fat of Chriſt withdraw- 
ing into @ * place immediately after his baptiſm and 
before he entered on his great errand, as it is Telated by 
Mark, who is ſaid to have had his information from St, 


r, 


The language about caſting out devils, ſeems alſo ta 
repreſent 1 mower notions of the times, with reſpett 


to ſome violent diſlemper, 


There have been interpolations too, of which the 52 
and gg verſes of the xxvii. chap, of St. Matthew's goſpel 
in 


may poſlibly be one ; the extraordinary circumſtance | 2 
| mention 


L 


If it be objected that the Apocalypſe is a 
of ſingularities not intelligible ; be- 

ſides that this objection regards only one por- 
tion 
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mentioned there, in the moſt curſory manner—with an 
air of amplification-and by St, Matthew alone; who 
wrote his goſpel, Dr. Campbell ſays, in Hebrew forthe uſe 
of the jewiſh Chriſtians, and that it was firſt corrupted 
and interpolated among them, and afterwards diſappeared, 


— — — 


10 St. Paul received heavenly gifts in an earthen veſſel, 
his education at the feet of Gamaliel, and the general taſle of 
his countrymen, obliged him to deal in far fetched extrava» 

nt figures, which as that taſte ſublided, loſt all te ſem- 
— with the things ſignified, but were underſtood li- 
terally, thereby — men quite wide of his meani 
involving them in uſeleſs ſubtilties, inextricable Accu. 
ties, — endleſs diſputes,” Ab, Tuckey, 


« By far the greater part of the controverſies, by which 
Ehriſtian churches have ſuffered themſelves to be divided 
are of an interminable nature j the appeal in many of them 
being made to writers, whoſe commiſſhon is limited, and 
did not pechaps extend ſo far z and who being in fethon 
by divine vouchſafement and revelation, of lome few gene- 
ral and intereſting ideas concerning the life, charatter, and 
reſurrettion of Chriſt ; the neceſlity of repentance ; certain» 
ty of pardon; and of a future ſlate 3 judgment; were 
left, excefſt in ſome particular and extraordinary caſes, 
to ſpeak of them and repreſent them ay” much in their 
own way, and agreeable to their reſpettive educations, 
natural temperament and turns of mind; which ſeem in fat 
to have been very different,,-And why then, if this ma 
have been the caſe, purſue with ſo much zeal and earneſt- 
neſs, ſome of the more minute and nicer queſtions in theo · 
Jogy, and ſeek the anſwer io them, where in all probabi- 
lity it is not to be found ; and from writers who might not 
perhaps to caſes of ſuch a ſort he quite cympeten af 

mer. 


I lament, ſays an eminent prelate, that the ſcriptures 
ne 
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tion of the books, and does not apply to the 

others, it is enough to obſerve, that one 
of this book contains inſtructions which arc 
clear; and excellent exhortations ; and that in 
order to judge of the other part which con- 
fiſts of prophetic viſions, we ſhould have the 
| key.-—Suppoſing that the predictions regarded 
the approaching ruin - of Jeruſalem, and the 
events which belonged to it, as Grotius and 
other learned men have conjectured ; it is eaſy 
to ſee why the writer ſhould not be too explicit, 
and that there was great occaſion for em- 
ploying allegory. But if this e regards 
future fortunes of the church, as other 
theologians have believed, we ecafily conceive 
that God might have reaſon in his wiſdom, 
for determining that the prophecies ſhould con, 
tinue obſcure, until their accompliſhment. 
However this may be, it appears at leaſt that 
this allegorical part has ſomething that is regu- 
lar and connected, which does not belong to a 
mind that is diſordered : And if we ſhould ſet 
| this 
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i 
are ſo much difregarded, and of courſe miſunderflood ; thay 
many of our clergy unmindful of the ſolemn engagement 
at their ordination, do not devote their time to the flud 
of themz and while human learning is making a rapid 
progreſs in its various branches, the religion of Jeſus is 
»\noſt every where overwhelmed by human formularies and 
ſyllems, Chriſtianity can never have its free courſe among 
men of improved underſlandings, or even among rational 
creatures in 3 ; while * miſrepreſentations of it, 
js lubllituted in the place of the fiinple original.” 


Archbp, Newcome's Obſervations, &c, 
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this piece aſide as being too obſcure, equity res 
quires at leaſt that we /u/pend our judgment 
upon it; benefiting always by what is clear, 
without meddling with that which remains 
doubtful. 


On the whole it appears, as I have before 
obſerved, that the great maſs of doctrine which 
we gather from the new Teſtament, is both 
worthy of God, and perfectly /uited to the nature 

man ; and that there is no ſyſtem, which 
unites ſo much ſublimity, and ſo many grand 
truths for the conduct and conſolation of human 
life, Which cannot but make us think that it 
is the work of divine wiſdom*. If unbelievers 
will ſee. nothing in it, but what is human, they 
mult allow however that its morality is excel- 
lent, ſounded on the beſt principles, con- 
fined within juſt limits, fortified by powerful 
motives, and ſuited to all ranks of men. But 
this circumſtance alone is ſuſſicient to ſilence 


thoſe, who would venture to ſay chat it is the 


work of weak perſons. | 


(tt 
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* It would be pre ſumptuous to ſay that the ſupreme Be- 
ing could not have effetted his purpoſe in any other way 
than that which he has choſen ;-but as the revelation of the 
divine will is attended with ſome doubts and difficulties ; 
and. as our reaſon points out to us the ſtrongeſt objefions 
to a revelation, which would force immediate, implicit, 
univer/al belief we have furely juſt cauſe to think that 
theſe doubts and difficulties are no argument againſt the di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures: And that the Fate, of evi= 
dence which they poſſeſs is beſt ſuited. to the improvement 
of the human facullieF and the moral melioration of man- 
Kind, Ffſay on Population, 
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(It is ſaid the poet les, charged with 
being; ſuperannuated, thought the beſt way to 
repel the charge was to compoſe a tragedy, 
and read 1 indeed it was the 
beſt plea he could make; we admire in it to 
this day the force of his genius; and the ac- 
cuſation was utterly confounded. ) 


Wilt it be ſaid that there needs no other 
mark of their fanaticiſm, than their having J- 
lieved and related; the extraordinary and almoſt 
incredible things, they have done ;—it was 
thus Feſtus j ; before whom St. Paul ap- 

For when the apoſtle related events 
perfectly to a Pagan, the Roman gover- 
nor did, as all ſuperſicial men do, who hear 
thinzrs ſpoken of, which are contrary to their 
prejudieecs, and who are not diſpoſed to be at 
the trouble of examining them ;—their firſt 
thoughts reject every thing that is not imme- 

iately agreeable to them; and if their little 

minds are of a rank accuſtomed to take 
a deciſive tone, their mode of pronouncing 
their opinion will partake of it— Haul, ſays 
Feſtus, you talk wildly, much learning has 
made you mad ;—but what is the apoſtle's 
anſwer? He repels the charge in a manner equal- 

firm and reſpectſul, like a man who is con- 

ous that he knows well what he ſays;—call- 
ing to witnels king Agrippa, who was preſent, 
and who as a Jew, was better informed of 
what had paſſed in Judea: * am not mad, 
* moſt noble Feſlus, ſaid he, but ſpeak the 


„ words of truth and ſoberne/s. For the kin 
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tr knoweth of theſe things, before - whom- alſo 1 

« ſpeak freely: For I am perſuaded that none 

« of theſe things are hidden from bim i for this 

* thing was not done in a corner.” And indeed, 

to treat as extravagant; every allegation — 
u 


miruculous falt, is deciding very y as ſuch 
facts are neither contradictory, nor impoſſible 
to God ; and as they enter naturally and neceſſarily 
into the plan of à divine revelation; - I allow 
that it would be folly to believe them without 
—— and if we were ſure too, that they were 
bles; we ſhould have reaſon to diſtruſt the 
judgment of thoſe who ſaid had ſeen them. 
Bur till that ſhould be decided, we are not at 
liberty to ſay, without further enquiry, that all 
thoſe who believe they have ſeen ſuch things 
are, for that belief alone, dotards and 
men. We requite to have other proofs that 
they are ſo, and that other circumſtarices accom 
panying their teſtimony; ſhould indicate ſome 
diſorder of mind.“ Suppoſing, ſays Crouſa?, 
% man becomes viſionary, it is not poſſible 
but that every thing he teaches muſt have 
„ ſome mark of his troubled and 
« mind. He will be confuſed, extravagant, fall 
into ſuperfluitics, and into uſeleſs errors; his 
*« ideas will contradict each other, and we 
* ſhall find him differing from himſelf in many 
'« reſpects. Nothing of this ſort is to be ſeen 
in the apoſtles; every thing in them marks a 
« ſober underſtanding, and a mind in its natu- 
* ral ſtate, There is in reality nothing extra- 
ordinary in their writings, but the facts them- 
| I * ſelves, 
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of charity worthy of the chriſtian morality. His 
reſurrection, correſponds with the promiſe of 
one day raiſing us alſo; as his aſcenſion is the 
moſt proper proof he could give, that wealſoſhatl 


be removed to Heaven. The miraculous gifts 

communicated to the apoſtles, were —_ 

for the commiſſion they received, 3 
u 


inſtruct all nations; and 


attended to as their maſter was *; 
places the conſequences of his 


all 


this fac} to thole, 


when they attempt to impoſe, 


that they are beſt 
ſuſpicion of 


I 2 


; of all we kad in 


In fine, theſe facts, alledged by 
are ſo far from bearing the marks of fan; 

ulated for removing all 
it. Ordinary fanatics who ſay they 


who 


0 are 


The firiking neceſſity of general laws for the formation 


of intelle, will nat in any reſpett be ee ona 


or two exceptions, and theſe evidently 


rtial purpoſes, but calculated to operate upon a great 
par of mankind and through many ape Upon the idea 


have given of the ſormatian of mi 


dot intended, for 


the infringement 


of the general laws of nature by 4 divipe revelation, wil 
ap 7 the light of the 2 of God ' wi 


diate hand 


new ingredienjs in the mighty maſs, ſuit 


ed to the WAA, 


lar ſlate of the (s, and calculated to — riſe io a 


new and powerful train of impreſſions, ten 
exalt and improve the human mind, The 
companied theſe revelations, when they had 


attention of men, and rendered it a m 


ing to purify, 
mirgcles that ge- 
once excited the 
atter of moll in- 


teroſting diſcuſhon, whether the doftrine was from God or 
man, had performed their part ; 3nd theſe communications 


of the divine will, were afterwards left to make their w 
by their own intrinſic excellence, and by operating as mord 


motives, gradually to influence and improve, and not overe 


power and flagnate the faculties of man, 


Efay on Populations 
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are inſpired, reſt their pretenſions on —— 
emotions, viſions, and other pretended fi 
inſpiration, which have no external ; my 
in confining -themſelves to this ſort of {ecret 
ſigns, in which the imagination may be moſt 
concerned; nothing is more eaſy than to im- 
poſe on themſelves and others. —But this is not 
the caſe with external proofs, which conſiſt of 
a ſeries of facts, vſblo and palpable ; and which 
. — 
am n y. 

proof cannot IS for to err and be miſ- 
— totally, with reſpect to theſe, a man muſt 
not only be an enthuſiaſt, he muſt, as 1 have 
faid, be perfectly viſionary and a fool, An ex- 
ceſs ſo uncommon and q rag, « that the inſir- 
mity muſt be notorious by a hundred marks of 
weakneſs, 


And this doubtleſs is the reaſon, that it hag 
pleaſed God, that the faith of the apoſtles, on 
which ours depends, ſhould not be founded folely 
on ſecret and internal inſpiration ; but upon ex- 
ternal fais, exiſting, and eaſy to diſcern, —It 
was requiſite that they ſhould /ee Jeſus raiſed 
in, and aſcending to Heaven; and that they 
ould — — perform miraculous cures ; 
that they might never be confounded with en- 
thufiaſts, who have no other proof of their in- 
ſpiration, than what they fee], or think they feel 
inwardly, We ſee that there is nothing of this 


_ to er with reſpect to the apoſtles, 
| in of or miſſion, palpable 


4 which I themſelves by means of 
ſenſes, the leaſt ſubject to illuſion or equivoca- 


pon. CHAP, 
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CHAP,, VII, 


That the Founders of the Chriſtian Religion wen 
Perſons of eminent Virtue, | 


A THIRD point, which it imports us. to 


examine, is the manners of thoſe who have 


founded the chriſtian - religion. Have they 
been ambitious? Have they led a ſenſual and 
irregular life? Or do we diſcover in them, that 
ſpirit of intrigue, and thoſe paſſions, which have 
been the ſecret ſprings of ſo many enterpriſes? 
If it were ſo, I confeſs we ſhould have a right 
to diſtruſt them, and it would not be natural 
to believe, that God had put his word into the 
mouths of ſuch, | 


But to ſpeak firſt of the maſter ;—where is 
there ſo fine a character? I do not, ſpeak of the 
qualities which we admire in the heroes of the 
world, qualities more brilliant than ſubſtantial, 
and. often as falſe in their principles, as dan- 
gerous in their effects, The inquiry is about the 
real virtues, that ſhould belong to a teacher of 
religion; thoſe virtues which are true and ſolid 
good in all times; of univerſal account; mo 
which are the produce of the moſt enlighten- 
ed piety, | | *% 


The 
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The ſcripture calls Jeſus Chriſt, the juſt, 
which is a encomium in one word, at 
leaſt in the ſenſe in which this title is given. It 
is ſaid alſo of him, that he was expoſed to temp- 
tations as we are, but that he hath not com- 
mitted ſin—that there was no fault in him; 
neither was deceit found in his mouth ; that 
from his birth he has been holy, innocent, un- 
defiled, ſeparate from ſinners ; all this in fact 
appears, in the whole courſe of his life. In- 
nocence and purity of manners ; temperance z 
zuſtice; mildneſa; goodneſs ; diſintereſtedneſs ; 
patience carried to the higheſt degree ; above 
all, an entire devotedneſs to God, and an ardent 
zeal for the ſal vation of men; ſuch are tho 


ingredients which compoſe his character, 


That which is moſt to be admired in the 
regular and correct life of Jeſus Chriſt, is not 
ſimply his having been chaſte, ſober, void of all 
uality ; which is uncommon to that degree 
however among men; but it is yet more un- 
common, to have like him manners ſo pure, 
and yet without any auſterity ; for his character 
. it, that was at all gloomy or 
ſevere. not only uſed as others do, the 
neceſſaries of life, but he partook of its inno- 
cent recreations; we know that he attended 
lages, where he was invited; and it hap 

ed to him more than once, to meet at feaſts 
with perſons of different ſorts, which drew up- 
on him from the rigid phariſees, the reproach 
of mixing with publicans, and men of bad 
li, But he himſelf explains 2 

| on 
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rf of e condeſoenſion, by yin 
frequents and does not a 

— to 3 


avarice or ambition. But of theſe al 
not the ſmalleſt trace, in the life of Jeſus 
Poor without being forced to be ſo, he remain- 
ed tranquil in poverty; and ſpoke of riches 
' with that ſuperiority and indifference, which ſuit- , 
ed his ſublime temper. The ſame diſintereſt- 
edneſs which he recommended to his diſciples, 
he himſelf more than he re- | 
quired it of them. With a little ambition he [ 
might have made his way to the great; taken | 
han with ſome of the ſects ; had jnfluence with | 
br ply ng factions, or have found other means . 
and enriching himſelf, But far from | 
3 any ſuch thoughts, he continued con- 
tentedly in a very limited ſtate. He cenſures 
equally the ſadducees and phariſees and ſcribes, 
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In mixing with the common people he is careful 
Hot to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition, which was ther! 
ſtirring in the country; His firſt diſcourſe, tends 
on the contrary to calm men's minds, and to en. 
courage pacific diſpoſitions. He refuſes to erect 
himſelf into a judge, between thoſe who ad. 
drefſed him to decide between them. He tells 
them to render to Cirfar v hat belongs to Cæſar 
und to God what belongs to God. He con- 
ceals himſelf, and withdraws; when a headlong 
multitude think to make him a king, He de- 
. 'Elares that he is come not to be miniſtered to but 
to miniſter, and that the kingdom of the Meſ.. 
fiah is not a temporal kingdom, He labours to 
baniſh from the minds of his apoſtles every idea 
of worldly dominion or reſiſtance to authority. 
And when they carne to ſeize him (in the gar. 
den of Gethſemane,) inſtead of ſuffering © the 
zeal of St. Peter who drew ea ſword, he reſtrains 
it, and delivers hiniſelf voluntarily, into the hands 
of thoſe who were leading him to puniſhment. 

ao 7 PIES, , 1 7 2 | 1599 


-/'"Jeſus Chriſt has been ſtyled a teacher of cha- 
my, ode — na the nature of his pre- 
-cepts, o urgent on this ſubject; 
bp he is not leſs fo by fs own example. "His 
life abounds in inſtances, which denote a heart 
truly humane and compaſſionate, and animated 
with univerſal benevolence, To heal the ſick, — 
to conſole the afflicted, to inſtruct the i 
 -rant, to comſort the unhappy,——to'go about 
doing good, to communicate the goſpel to tlie 
poor and the low, —ſuch were his occupations. 
Hence he is repreſented under the image of a 
good 


C 3 


ſhepherd, who ſeeks the ſhcep that are 
4 we his miracles are no leſs acts of good» 


neſs than of power, Often is he ſeen indulgi " 
affections. _ — diſciples, as with fait 
friends, ner ary, very dns 

from the — . ſhewed a haughty con- 
_ for the ſarharitans, and for all thoſe, 


whom they 44 * to call firiners, he 
converſed with theſe ſinners, arid invited them to 


repentance, His charity embraced the ſararitah, 
cqually with the Jew, the infidel with the believs 
er. Whenever he inſtructs or opens es, with 
what mildneſs does hie do it? It is only to the 
hypocritical devotee, that he is unaccommodating 
the pride of thefe men requiring to be humbled, 
and becauſe they could not perceive the naturs 
of their conduct, without ftrong cenſures, 


But however admirable may be this Jene. 
ficent charity, we muſt own that it is leſs rarg 
and lefs difficult to practiſe, than the charity 
which bears and forgives; the human heart 
grows confident and felf-complacent in doing 
right, but feels itſelf hurt and degraded, when 
it is to ſuffer injuries. Hence this of 
virtue is ſeldom among devotecs and ſages g 
but it is ſeen in the higheſt degree, in the per- 
ſon of Jeſus Chriſt. A little town havi 
ſhut its ut 6 inſt him, the firſt ſentiment 

his Heep les was, that their maſter 

ound call down fire from Heaven upon them: 

But he reproved this bitter zeal, © Jun know 

'* not, ſays he, of what ſpirit ye are ; the Son of 

Aan is net come to" defirey men but to /ave 
K « them."* 
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" them.” The ſpirit of Chriſt is neither 
vindictive nor perſecuting. If the true ſpirit 
of Jeſus Chriſt reigned on Earth, we ſhould ſee 
only gentleneſs, and mutual aſſiſtance among 

men.—He knew well, the unjuſt treatment he 
was to receive at Jeruſalem, yet in — 
ing this city ſor the laſt time, he melted and w 
— — himſelf, pore for the calamities which 

ews were bringing upon themſelves.— 
When Judas led on the armed men to ſeize 
him, and dared to a h him with a kiſs, 
what ſevere hes might not ſo perfidious 
a man expect ? Yet Jeſus contents himſelf with 
faying to him with a mildneſs capable of pene- 

any heart but his own, “' Is it thus, that 

vou betray the Son of Man with a kiſs ?”'— 
However ſhocking was the precipitation and 
iniquity ot wt Ju againſt him, neither 
complaints nor invectives eſcape him. When 
the Coldiers ill treated him, he was ſilent ; he 
ſuffered himſelf to be led as a lamb to the ſlaugh- 
ter, and underwent — puniſhment, a puniſh- 
ment ſlow and us , without murmur, with- 
out ſhewing t leaſt reſentment againſt his 
perſecutors. So far from it, he lamented only 
their errors, he prayed for them, and one of 
his laſt ſighs was for favour to them, % Father, 
18 4 forgive them they know not what 
F 77 9. 

A patience ſo admirable, was not in him the 
effect of inſenſibility ; he ſaw perfectly every 
thing that was unjuſt and barbarous in the con- 
duct of his adverſaries ; neither did he regard 
without emotion, the approaches of mn 

nce 
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hence aroſe his firſt ſentiment, ſo conformable 
to nature Father if it be poſſible let this cup 
« paſs from ne But this ſentiment is ſoon 
co by another which his piety ſuggeſts— 
« Yet not mine; but thy will be done” He feels 
every thing that it is natural to feel, in ſo ſad a 
ſituation, He does nct brave death, but re- 
himſelf to it. He ſeeks not to exhibit 
a haughty courage, in order to catch thoſe ap- 
plauſes, which gratify vanity for what it ſuffers 
in ſo ignominious a ſituation ; but he dies with 
* ſubmitting himſelf to Oh will of on ; 

ies in charity, regarding the g was 
to obtain for men © I eue rs che Fake 
« and am come into the world, now I leave 
* the world and return to the Father” this was 
the motive of his conſlancy and tranquillity, 
It is certain, the more we weigh all the circum- 
ſtances, in the account of his death, though it 
is written with tbe greateſt ſimplicity, the more 
we diſcover that every circumſtance of it, has 
the character of innocence and humility; joined 
to real magnanimity : which has made a modern 
Writer obſerve, that even to ſpeak humanly, and 
without any regard to ſentiments inſpired by 
faith; there is nothing ſo great; ſo intereſting ; 
rx" on ſo affecting: as the death of Jeſus 
Chriſt; 


But if we recur to the principle of ſo 
virtues ; we ſhall ſee they are derived from the 
love of Cod, and from piety, the pureſt 
moſt ardent. To do the will of God in pre- 
r fam 
| ; 2 


many 


ways 
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| ſuperior views ; diſtinguiſh this great teacher, 


gown the ſages of the Earth. Jo be devoted to 
united to God—to have God only in 
view. to refer all actions to him to pleaſe him 
in every thing ;—-this doubtleſs js the true cha- 
2 of a 1 — Heaven Now ſuch is 

proper Singui/oing character of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and whereas the vhiloſophers ſpeak little 
of Cad, and of the means of pleaſing him; Jeſus 
Chriſt brings all back to this great foundation ; 
It is always his zcal to ſerve God, which animates 
him; hence ariſcs his indignation at ſocing the 
temple profaned—* Todo the will of him that 
« ſent him, and to finiſh his work this is 
his foad his diſcourſes tend only to raiſe men 
from earthly ta heavenly. things: He ſees every 
thing in ifs relation to Gad, and the connexions 


even of bload, are of little account with him, 
4n compariſon with the attachments, which a- 


riſe ſrom piety, Dy you know, ſaid he, wwhow 
I call my nearaft relations u They are thoſe who 
do the twill of my Father, who is in Hauen. 
To advance the kingdom of God, and the — 


ritual good of men ; to theſe purpoſes he 


votes himfelf; and is ſolely occupied in them. 


I aſk naw, when we would endeavour to cas- 
reive a character, worthy of being a meſſeng 
from God; whether we can form any other 
idea than of ſuch a one; and whether in human 
life, there ever was any thing ſeen, more di- 
vine? When we, examine cloſely thoſe who are 


called heroes in the world, we often find only 
falſe virtues, There are philoſophers whom we 


praiſe 
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2 and with reaſon ; and yet we obſetve 
generally influenced 107 vain glory 

their — are not exempt blame ; and 
after all, one does not An that their virtue has 
been put to ſevere trials. The hiſtory of the 
church alſo, furniſhes us with — — Ee 
and yet except that of our ma there are 
none that deſerve to be followed in every } 
the moſt devout have — rats faults. 
obſerve even among pi ious ons, as among 
moſt of the philoſophers, ſome fingularity 
which diſcovers caprice and humour, not 
to ſay more, But where do we ſee any thing 
of this ſort in the model, we have been con- 
templating. 


One inſtance more, ſhall finiſh the imperſect 
ſketch we have endeavoured to draw of the 
virtues of Jeſus Chriſt: It is that a character of 
ſimplicity reigns through the whole of it. His 
piety, as we have obſerved, has nothing whim- 
ſic , nothing intractable, It is a piety, that is 
gentle, and ſociable; full of mercy and good 

its; as St. James expreſſes it, He does nat 
ſeek to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his mode of life, 
or external appearance: He lives in the world 
accommodating himſelf to the innocent cuſtoms 
of the times. and places, in which he lived: In- 
— — ſeeking for what is ſtriking and ex- 

inary in matter of devotion, he has choſen 
father to ſhew us how we ought to act in com- 
mon life 5 and to leave us an example of the 
piety; the rectitude; the patience; and the 
with which we ought to ſpeak = 


— — — ——_ 
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* 
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at on every occafion; Even the firmneſs he 
has*ſhewn, has nothing in it of the arrogance of 
the ſtoic; the faſtidious virtues, are not his vir- 
tues; his life is exempt from all parade; and 
as on the one hand, certain devotees think it 


has not enough of thoſe auſterities which im- 


poſe ; men of the world on the other, find no- 


thing in it that is brilliant. But what grandeur 


It has, in the eyes of thoſe, who recognize /rue 
2 and true wiſdom he has not ſought to 

admired ; he has ſought only to do good ; 
and it is for /bat he is to be moſt admired; 


* 


| CHAP, VIII. 
Of the Piety and Santlity of the Apoſtles. 


W ae nor to expect 16 find in the diſci- 


ples, ſo complete a model, as we have in the 


maſter. They had their weakneſſes ; and ſome 
of them committed even great faults; but they 
were the firſt to acknow! them, and to hum 
ble themſelves under - them: And by that, as 
well as by their other virtues, what eſteem 
do they not merit from equitable judges ? 


- Before they were called to be apoſtles, it 
appears that in general they were men with= 
out reproach, according to the law of the _ 
| ut 


b 


But how did they differ from themſelves, when 
aſter being trained in the ſchool of Jeſus Chriſt, 
they were commiſſioned to go and teach all na- 
tions! It is then, that we fee the diſcipley 
walking in the ſteps of their maſter, and 
coming really the imitators of his virtues, ag 
_ as = —— wn 8 3 
e teachers of mankind, ſupporting by t 
conduct the 6 of their leſſons: The be. 
nevolence eſus Chriſt took poſſeſſion of 
their minds. ithout ambition, without at. 
tachment to worldly things, their ardour was 
dire&ted wholly to heavenly thi»; Animated 
by an unwearied zeal to f truth, 
make men love it; entirely devoted to | 
and their duty ; full of courage in the midſt 


of contempt and perſecution ; bleſſing God 
amidſt their . N labours ; and rejoici 
within themſelves, for having been found 


worthy of ſuffering in ſo noble a cauſe, 


Their humility appears in their writings, 
Concerning things the moſt extraordinary, they 
content themſelyes with a /mple and modeſt rr. 
cital ; ſaying only what is ſufficient for reli 
ous purpoſes, but nothing to gratify curioſity 
or vanity : They neyer think of giving them- 
ſelves importance. Euſebius remarks, that 
« it is St. Matthew himſelf, who informs us 
« that he was a publican: That St. Mark 
„ writing according to the information of St, 
« Peter, paſſes in filence the teſtimony of 
# Chriſt.” * Thou art Peter and on this rock 
{ 1 will build my church; # but he forgets 
| ta 
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| ” to relate the cowardice of this apoſlle in 
“ denying his maſter ; he is filent on what is 
4 7 oy his Agape, but > 2 * 2 
1 * diſhonour u im. St. Jo ways ſpeaks 
4 « of himſelf — terms ; ſuch inſtances 
# are not inſignificant, they ſhew to what a de 
ho theſe men were ſuperior to ſelf-love, — 
Th they have writ- 


It is in the ſame ſpirit of ingenuouſneſs 

that they report their weakneſſes ; their indiſ- 

| ereet Nr their flowneſs of belief; 

| and other things of this nature, which we 

| ſhould never have known, if they had not had 

, 2 faith io relate 9 ky: ſo much did 

of truth prevail wit m, over ev 

_ ether conſideration. The manner in which he 

denied his maſter was undoubtedly a great ſtain 

in the life of St. Peter, and yet he has taken 

ſo little precaution about it, that all the four 

gangene hav 3 it, without ornit- 

| ting any moſt aggravating circumſtan- 

( ces, St, Peter has not only . ſuffered with 

g humility the relation of this fact, but what 

/ efforts did he afterwards. make to repair his 

fault? What firmneſs in being firſt ta 

| 2 goſpel in the midſt of Jeruſa- 
he 


—B att 


hat dignity in the manner in which 

preſents himſelf before all the people, and 

afterwards before the rulers, to ate the re- 

) furreflion of Jeſus Chris, how firm, and at 
| the lame time how reſpectful is the anſwer he 
u H, „ younives; 
* whether 


WA 


# whether it be right to obey men rathet-thai 
„God!“ how diſintereſted is the manner in 
5 — he rejects CRANE * _ zus, = 
veneration, carried roo far, ius w 
threw himſelf 1 = _ og on every 
occaſion we ſee him ſpeaking and acting as a 
man full of faith and 1. fend hi 2 
they are the language pi the n Hie 
exhorts the Chriſtians to —.— virtues 
of him, who has called them out of darkneſs into 
light ;—10 guird againfratnal paſſions, which 
war againſt the ſoul po edif adverſaries 
by a conduct without reproach to honour all 
their ſuperidri to love dne another with an 


* 


a 
© one ſees he hb in f deftaiig 


+4 


laying open the fate of bis own wind, 


Fs 4 


The little we know of St. James exhibits 
alſo an apoſtle worthy of Chriſt. In his epiſtle 
— ra marks of great wiſdom, mildneſs, hu- 

z detachment from worldly things ; ſoli- 
aaa make men comprehend, that ſaith ks 
| eparable from owe works; that hearing 

1 9 of — out practice is nothi — 
that temperance, and charity are of the efence , 
ehriſtianiiy. This it is, according to him which 
conſtitutes pure and undefiled religion ; he ac- 
knowledges no true devotion, but that wed 


But let usdwell-a little longer on the cha« 
 racter. of St. Paul ; he, of all the apoſtles, who 
«moſt known to vs, and by whom, we ſhall 
better able to judge of the others. St. Paul, 
firſt a phariſce, - 1s for his ſect; and moſt 
violent in perſecuting the Chriſtians; becomes 
on a ſudden a convert, How ſhould this change 
happen, if not ne, oye of truth ſuperior to 
, thing elſe; ſuperior even to what is moſt. 


to egnquer, prepoſſeſion and the ſhame of 

nge 7 165 renounces however both his preju- 
15 and the eſteem 4 had acquired with his 
From being perſecutor, he becomes 
utcd... He gocs Coon Judta into the cities 
A Aſia and Greece, even to Rome, and perhaps 
into Spain and Gaul ; ſometimes at liberty, 
CG priſener not without many dangers 
and labours both by ſea and land; threatened 
and often; treated as a criminal. The love of 
Chriſt however ſup orts him through every 


dung ; and in every he exhibits _ 


| L We 
of humility, juſtice, temperance, faith, and hope. 
What 252 is, He God ordains a 
men in all places, ſhould be conyerted, and that 
on this condition and in his mercy, he receives 
us into His favour through Jefus Chriſt; he has 
the courage to announce this truth, in the ſys; 
pogucs of the Jews, and in the affemblies of 
he Gentiles ; exhorting them too at the ſame 
time "boldly, to abandon the\worſhip of yain 
Idols, and to honour the one, Ring, and true 
God. He attacks more” openly than any phi- 
loſe had done, both the magic and the ſu, 
itions, the moſt authorized at that time. 
ow ſtriking it is, to fee him led before the 
tribunal of Felix, in chains, and yet — 
the governor tremble, by reaſoning before hin 
of juſtice, of temperance, and of a future judg- 
ment! how engaging, to ſee him reject with in- 
dignation the Fine honours, which the Lyca- 
onians would have paid him on account of a 
miraculous cure which he had performed; and 
laying hold of this proper occaſion, to ſhew 
them the folly and fin of idolatry, even in the 
ence of the prieſts of the idols ! but while 
he ſhews ſuch neſs on the one hand, we 
ſee him addrefling the faithful, with all poſſible 
mildneſs and tenderneſs. What are we to think 
too, of the candour with which he acknowledges 
his on weakneſſes, and attributes every thing 
good that he has done, entirely to the grace of 
od? The ſmalleſt acknowledgmenthe might 
expect from the churches was, that they ſhould 
afford him ſubſiſtence ; But to keep back every 
ed 
4 - 


ay 


Y mon, wy he, that freveth 
for the maſtery is temperate in all things, Now 
« they do it to obigin a corruptible crown ; but 
% we, an incorrupiille. And therefore ¶ keep my 
« body under, gud bring it into ſubjr#ton ; left that 
« by any means, when I have preached to others, } 
« myſelf ſpould be rejefied," In fine, what can 
be more inſtructive than to ſee the uillity 
with which he expects his death ; — 10 
the world only, by the deſire of being yet uſe - 
ful in it. For which cauſe, ſays he, we faint not: 
% But though our outward man 2.5 yet the in, 
ward man is renewed day by day. For our light 
% afflidtion, which is but for a moment, worketh 

% for us a far more exceeding and eternal gu 2 
% of glory; while we look not at the things which 
* are /cen, but at thr things which are not ſeen ; 
« for the things which are ſeen are temporal, 
* but the things which are not ſeen are eternal.” 
On this foundation it is that he ſpeaks to his 
diſciple Timothy, with an effuſion of heart full 
of faith and of zeal, ** 7 charge thee therefore 
ſo Cod, and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt; why 
« ſhall judge the quick and ibe dead when be 
Kall appear in bis kingdom ; preach the word, 
"be indent in ſegſon, out of ſeaſon ; reprove, re- 
e puke, exbort with all patience and perſeverance, 
% For tbe time will come when they will not en 


I gary fun d det having itching — 


* 
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*« will get themſelves teachers according to theip 
« own liking ; and they ſhall turn away their ears 
% from the truth, and ſhall be turned unto fables, 
«« But watch thou in all things, endure affliftions, 
« do the work of an evangeliſt, make full muy of 
'* thy miniſtry, For I am now ready to 
ad, and the time of my departure is at — 
F have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed my 
* courſe, I have \kept the faith: Hencefortb 
* there is laid up for me a crown of, righteouſe 
«« neſs, which the Lord the righteous Fudge, ſhall 
% give me at that day: And not to me only, but 
unte all them alſo that lous his appearing.” 
Let us chuſe among the ancient lloſophers 
whom we pleaſe, in order to make compariſon 
with the. apoſtles: I am not afraid to ſay, that 
we ſhall not find one of them, entitled to-near 
the ſame eſteem as they are; Whether for the 
grandeur of their ſentiments ; the purity of their 
manners; or their zeal to combat error and 
diffuſe truth. Whatever praiſes we may give to 
' Socrates, to Plato, or to Cicero; we know that 
they were not entirely free from reproach. Se- 
neca was the cotemporary of St. Paul, ant 
the moſt renowned of the of that time ; 
yet what compariſon is there cen the two 
men? Seneca was not perfectly cured of his 
deſire of riches and honour, He appears al- 
ways a man of vain glory, and fond of the re- 
tation of fine talents. The counſels of wiſ- 
dom — he gives with a refined and oſten- 
22 air, are not to be compared to the ſolidi 
epts of the apoſtles. If Seneca 
ce kund notions on "religious ſubjects, wha 


CY 


uſe has he made of them? Do we find that he 
combated idolatry, and the other errors of his 
time? Though much in favour at the court of 
Agrippina and Nero, had he the courage to ſpeak 
to-them, of juſtice, and temperance, as St. Paul 
did, in irons, to Felix and Drufilla, Thoſe who 
are acquainted with the hiſtory of that time, know 
that — was reproached for cour/ly acrom- 
modations, little worthy of a ſenator and philo- 
ſopher. But to ſay truth, theſe reproaches did 
not belong to himalone. It had been long com- 
plained of, that the name of pbilo/opher was 
diſhonoured by moſt of thoſe who bore it; 
hence this obſervation of Minutius Felix, “that 
they never were more in the right, than in 
« what they ſaid in diſparagement and reproach 
* of one another” Cicero had before complain. 
ed wir them Tuſc. vr 3 Where is 
the iloſopher, » W ife 1s — 
« lated as it ought to be? Where is the . | 
* lolopher who not employ his knowledge 

jn vain oſtentation, rather than in correcting 
* his own conduct? Is there one of them, who 


takes for his own uſe, the precepts which 


** he gives to others? Some are ſo light, and fo 
«* vain, that it would have been better for them 
had they learnt nothing. Others hunt after 


n ſordid there are ſome too, who are 


under the dominion of pride and ambition, 
* Many are the vile ſlaves of voluptuouſneſs, 
# and all belie ſhamefully their profeſſion by 
their conduct.“ FRE 


Theſe 


E 1 


Theſe are reproaches which we are not afraid 
of being made againſt thoſe whom we call 
our maſlers in chriflian philoſophy. Their lives 
ſuited perfectly with their precepts, and an- 
ſwered ſo well to the ſanctity of their vocati- 
on, that we may ſay boldly to Chriſtians, mi- 
«« tate them in all things, above all, the maſter, 
* whoſe example is a rule not leſs correct, 
*« and perfect, than his leſſons,” 


There are men whom we call great. This 
title is not deſerved, except when extraordinary 
virtue and fortitude are employed for the ſervice 
of men. But in that view, how many heroes 
ſink, or whoſe hcroiſm at leaſt is reduced to 
almoſt nothing !—to reform invetcrate abuſes z 
to deſtroy groſs and pernicious . errors; to 
eſtabliſh true principles of religion and mora- 
lity ; to give the world ſalutary inſtruction; to 
render it durable by forming diſciples to per- 
petuate ſuch inſtrucion : by purity of man- 
ners, to make it appear how efficacious this in- 
ſtruction is, for. the purification of man ; and 
to devote himſelf totally to this great object, 
even to the ſacrificing to it every thing that is 
dear; fortune, repoſe, and life itſelf ; this with- 
out doubt is the nobleſt and irueſt heroiſm. 
But where is it to be found? I find it in the 
higheſt degree in the founders of the chriſtian 
- <4 but clſewhere 1 ſee nothing that ap- 
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CHAP, IX. 


of the Conſequences lo be drawn from this 3d Pad. 


F ROM the account we have given of the cha- 
racter and virtues of Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
a high of eſteem and veneration at leaſt, 
is undoubtedly due to them. It is a tribute 
naturally due to all thofe, in whom we perceive 
Wentions and eminent qualities; and it 
would be very ſtrange, that in doing juſtice; 
as we have done, to ſo many great men, who 
have not however been fault/e/s ; we ſhould be 
leſs equitable towards thoſe, who have ſo much 
ſurpaſſed them, "The life of Jeſus Chriſt in par- 
ticular, being ſo perfect in purity and holineſs, we 
ſhould be rather diſpoſed to acknowledge ſome- 


thing in it more /han human, as humanity alone 


does not appear to be capable of ſuch perfection: - 
f 


But if we be not diſpoſed to go ſo far j 
at leaſt we ought to be far from entertaining 
the odious ſuſpicions of fraud, which infidelity 
attempts to throw on perſons ſo reſpectable. 
Doth the ſame fountain ſend forth at the ſame 
time, ſweet water and bitter, ſays St. James ;— _ 
and our Saviour thus refutes thoſe who ca- 
lumniated him; „ 


( 1 ] 
« ind its fruit good, or ſay that it is bad and 
* its fruit bad, for the tree is known by its fruit,” 


The ſuſpicion of fraud, would in this caſe 
be fo much the more flagrant, as it imports a 
charge againit Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles; 
not merely of having ſuffered falſiries to be 
believed ; or of having given currency to ſome 
fiction of little conſequence, as certain politi- 
cians may have done, but what is infinitely 
worſe, of being the authors of a mg extraordi- 
nary impoſture ; and. of having formed a pro- 
ject, which if it were founded in fable would 

perfectly wicked and impious; For if any 
one ſhould make the ſame pretenſions falſely; 
which Jeſus has made, by ſaying like him, that 
he was the promiſed Meſſiah, Son of God; 
the Saviour of men; attributing to-himſelf the 
right of judging the world; ' pardoning fins} 
the power of working miracles. of riſing from 


| the dead; and of af into Heaven ; ſup- 


poſing, I fay, all this to be falſe; what are we 
to think of ſuch impoſture? Would it be ſim- 

ply what is called ( ugh improperly) a pious 

fraud? It is plain that 

greater crime. It would be ſacrilege, and an 

execrable profanation ; eſpecially according to the 

law of the Jews, which containing the revealed 


any one, who ſhould dare to violate his rights. 
To impiety towards God, would be a 
ſtrange malignity towards men; by attempt- 
ing to deceive them in the moſt important con- 
cern in the world; * worſhip and the means 


would be a much 


will of God, would render much more culpable 
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28 But it is always uſeful, it will be 
to teach good morals. That is true; but 
Jeſus Chriſt has —— more; he has aboliſhed 
the ceremonial law of the Jews; he has an- 
nounced expreſs/y a divine ceconomy, for the 
remiſſion of ſins under certain conditions; he 
has given — promiſes of grace and falva- 
tion; he reatened with the greateſt evils, 
thoſe who — them; he has required that 
the minds of men ſhould be fixed upon him : 
—_—_ his death ; and upon his doctrine ; as 
on th vinted! means of redemption, in ex- 
every other. If all this be falſe, is 
—— pon men in the moſt 
eſſential article, that which concerns the ſtate 
of the ſoul, and their eternal happineſs, 


And what can be ſo mm te 
= _ one 7 and ptac ifing the 

co morals, and this for — an 
impoſture ; and ſupporting to the laſt (for the 
ute too of perſuading men in the moſt forcible 
manner, to ſhury i and falſchood) a cha- 
racter of the moſt daring falſchood, and moſt 
determined impiety? What ſhould be the mo- 
tive to induce a deceiver to advance the glory 
| of God m alt events? And while he tramples 
trath under foot, and fports with things the 
moſt ſacred, what is to lead him to promote 
the empire of virtue? Was ever ſo unnatural 
a contraſt conceived, a mixture ſo incomprehen- 
fible ns this, of zeal and profanation, of bene- 
votence and hy pooriſy? 


Nay 
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Nay more. Our Saviour did not W 
be liſtened to without contradiction. de- 
clares himſelf, that he ſhall give offence to 
many; that he ſhall be perſecuted and put todeath z 
that his doctrine ſhall cauſe great troubles 

that it will divide families; and bring a ſwo 

upon the Earth; that it will bring on a dread- 
ful cataſtrophe upon the nation that will reject 
him; and that thoſe who ſhall believe. in him, 
far from being gainers in this world, will have 
their portion in croſſes and tribulations. Foreſee- 
ing this, he yet endeayours to draw to him, 
thoſe of his own nation, moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
their piety. If this were to deceive them, how 
pt ous! if knowingly and willingly, he 
eads them like lambs to laughter, what in- 
humanity ! he always ſhewed affection to his 
apoſtles, and in reward of their zcal what does 
he do? ſports with them in the moſt cruel 


manner, by cgaging them in a project, of 
CY1 


which the in le conſequence. is to bri 

them to a miſcrahle end. St. John was his 
beloved diſciple, and his zeal led him to fol- 
low his maſter to the foot of his croſs, where 
he remained pierced. with grief, Then at leaſt, 
was it not time to undeceive him, and in theſe 
laſt moments, what reaſon had he to leave him 
yet in error; as this error too would be a fatal 
one? The wickedeſt of men think themſelves 
obliged not to implicate their friends in a crime, 
when neither they nor themſelves can any longer 
be gainers by it, How are we to think then 
that Jeſus from the croſs, ſhould yet be deſirous 


of confirming his beloved diſciple in the be- 
| A2 F lief 
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lief he had inſpired him with, if all had been 
deceit? Is it to be imagined, that to his laſt 
breath, he wiſhed to fan the fire which he 
had kindled on the Earth; and that, dying 
himſelf as a malefactor, he ſhould perſiſt wan. 
tonly, in drawing into the ſame gulph, ſo many 
worthy perſons; and even his beſt friends, 
who had quitted all to follow him? Let us 
look into hiſtory ; among all the examples of 
impoſture, we ſhall never find one, accompa- 
nied with circumſtances ſo black and odious 
as theſe, This however is the abominable 

we are to impute to Jeſus Chriſt, if we call in 
queſtion bis ſincerity. For it is not allowed us 


to ſay, that he has 1 Bar, orudeg an excuſable 


artifice, We muſt c him directly, with 
being impious, and a baſphemer a perfidious 
and cruel maſter; a man who has made a mock- 
ery of whatever is moſt ſacred; and who has 
carried malice and impoſition, to a length be. 
el. 15 = I Loo 1 9 without 
trembling; but it is , In order to per- 
ceive he exceſs of injuſtice, and the horrid ex. 
treme, to which the ſuſpicions of the unbeliever 
lead, if we chuſe to give ear to them. 


It would be the ſame with reſpect to the 
apoſtles, if we entertain diſtruſt of them; ſor 
as they could not firſt be deceived concernin 
the long courſe of fats, which they ſay they 
ſeen with their own eyes; if there ſhould be 
fraud, they are the authors or accomplices; 
and good God, of what kind of fraud ?—one, that 
\uilicates againſt the principles of their religion 
N | againſt 


C + 3 


2 their own intereſt; againſt the honour of 
eir nation; and againſt common charity ; ex- 
poſing thereby infinite numbers both of their own, 
and aftertimes, to be the victims of a chimera, 
from which they have themſelves derived no 
advantage !—St, Paul was aware of the conſe. 

uences of his doctrine, and how far he was 
nvolved in publiſhing it, / Chrift be not 
* riſen, ſays he, then do wwe x in vain, and 
1% ye believe in vain; yea and we are found falſe 
* witneſſes of God, for we have teſtified of God 
* that he raiſed up Feſus Chriſt,” He ſaw 
clearly that evils only and afflictions were to await 
thoſe, who embraced this faith; if then it was 
a falſehood, why ſeduce and involve thoſe whoſe 
welfare was ſo dear to him ; to what end hold 
this preſſing language to Timothy, © But thou 
« haſt fully known my doftrine, manner of life, 


%% purpoſe, faith, long ſuffering, charity, patience, 


% perſecutions, afflittions, which came upon me at 
* Antioch, at Iconium, at Lyflra ; what perſe., 
1 cutions I endured : but out of them all the Lord 
* delivered me, Tea, and all that will live god- 
4 ly in Chriſt ſhall ſuffer perſecution. But evil 
men and ſeducers ſhall become worſe and worſe, 
« deceiving, and being deceived. But continue 
« thou in the things which thou haſt learned and 
% baſt been aſſured of ; knowing of whom thou 
% haſt learned them, | 


Thus ſpoke all the apoſtles in order to in- 
culcate and confirm more and more, what 
they had taught. In N exhortations, 
here every thing marks the lively and deep 

inpreſien 


: 
: 
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impreſſion which the objects had made upon 
them; is it poſſible to conceive that they ſpeak 
aint their confeiences ; and that by the black- 
eſt perfidy, they think only to deccive thoſe ta 
whom they write in this manner? What! theſe 
ans Da whoſe diſcourſes and Cond 75 A po | 
nothing but piety, integrity, gentleneſs, and the 
NR thay, ſhall 115 3 into 
E Fog of PE work kind ? * 
ge uppoſition and what a paradox 
and yet there * no other alternative; if we 
entertain ſuſpicions of fraud here, we muſt 
go on to theſe extremities, and digeſt all the 
conſequences of them. It is to he hoped that 
the juſt horror we muſt conceive of this, wil 
be ſufficient to reſtrain thoſe, who have not lo 
every ſentiment of equity and modeſty, An 
able writer * having cited many es from the 
letters of the apoſtles ſimilar other int Cited, and 
in which one ſees a ſulne/5 of belief that can come 
only from the heart, makes this reflection One 
« can add nothing to theſe expreſſions, full of a 
divine ardour, which do not perſuade mere! 
* but animate him who reads them; and which 
cover with 1 2 and ſhame, thoſe who 
„% knowing * St, Paul nor of the other 
„ apoſtles, are ſo unhappy as to ſuſpect them 
# of artifice and deceit.” 
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CHAP, X. 


4 Fag., Yeſus Chrift aud bis Apoſtles 
had no external Advantages, which confer D 
tinftion and Authority in the World. 


Ir on the one hand it be neceſſary, that the 
authors of a religion, in order to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from viſionaries . and | fanatics, ſhould 
appear in every thing men of ſenſe, and whoſe 
natural faculties have not been diſturbed ; on 

the other hand however, we are not to ex 
that they ſhould be men of ſublime genius or 
of eminent knowledge ; leſt indeed, -they ſhould 
be thought capable of having them/elues invent= 
ed what they teach; and of having made it 
reeable to others, by the aſcendant which 
able men know how to aſſume over the minds 
of others. The ſame reaſon makes it deſirable 
alſo, that they who firſt give birth to matters 
of faith, or eſtabliſh a religion to be conſidered 
as from Heaven, ſhould neither be potentates 

nor great ſtateſmen, nor belong to a body 
teachers who have acquired authority. Human 
> 7 Thar too brilliant, would prevent us from 
iinguihhing ſufficiently the hand of Cod. Who 
then are the perſons moſt proper to ſerve as 
the inſtruments of God? Without preſcribing 
10 
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to his ſovereign wiſdom, or excluding any of 
the means that he ſhall think proper to employ, 
it ſeems that a revelation can never appear more 
clearly to be what it is, than in the mouths of 
plain men; who ate in poſſeſſion of all their 
natural good ſenſe; but are neither orators; 
nor philoſophers; nor great men; nor perſon 
engaged in the intrigues of the world ; ina word, 
who having common /erſe, but diveſted of all 

wer and credit; ſhoutd by that circumſlance 

ſelf, be ſuperior to all ſuſpicioh, of havi 
formed ſuch a deſign themſelves, or of bein; 
able to execute it. | 


Nov this mediocrity with reſpect both to /a- 
lents and Jation, fo proper to baniſh diſtruſt; is 
une of the qualities which we obſerve in the 
founders of chriſtianity; | 


With reſpe&t to country, we know that Jeſus 
Chtiſt and his apoſtles were Jews, a nation then 
in ſubjection and defpiſed ; and which would 

ve them much leſs advantage than if they had 

Greek or Roman : yet ih many refpects ir 
ſeems right and natural, the people of Iſrael, 
being the only one, which had preſerved the 
worthip of the true God in the midſt of an ido- 
latrous world ; that from this ſame race the re- 
ftorers of true piety ſhould alſo come. And if 
zod has thought fit to ſhew us, that a true 
knowledge of himſelf, is rather a gift from his 
hand, than the produce of human efforts, it ſeemed 
ſuitable, that it ſhould come 1trom a country 
little renowned-orr the ſcore of ſcience, and fa. 
voured only in matters of religion, 


Jeſus 


deſcended from the family 
this family was at that time ſo ſu 
confounded with the common 

judge 


the age of thirty years : — 
liſts tell us nothing f 
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Jeſus born in ſo humble a ſtation, 
uſe the means which they do, who thi 
themſelves ; nor did he take any 
ple i oppoſed it) in the 
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gave him ; a ſort of wiſdom 
different from that 9 ſhines "A 
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% 
ophy, according to 


it was neitſier that of 
the taſte of the Greeks; nor of erudition or 
rhetoric. It was not even a knowledge in the 
traditions, upon which the ſcribes and doctors 
of the law valued themſelves ſo much: We 


have ſeen alſo that he had neither an air of auſ- 
terity, nor that ſort-of vehement and pathetic 
language, which impoſes on the multitude : It 
was a wiſdom of gentleneſs and ſimplicity, not 
ſtriking to thoſe who ftop at the exterior; ſo 
that to judge of it by human appearances, no- 
body ſeemed leſs fit than he, to make a 

on the great theatre of the world, and to be- 
come a teacher revered in all places. | 


His apoſtles were not of a rank more eleva- 
ted; we know that they were of the common 
ple, chiefly Galileans; gotting their liveli- 
ood by fiſhing or ſome other trade ; of courſe 
without means or credit, When our Saviour 
called them to him, they were of mature age; 
accuſtomed to labour; men not likely to feet 
ambition, or be excited to enterpriſe, as they 
had not led an unſettled and turbulent life, nor 
were preſſed by any diſtreſs. A mechanical 
ion, joined to a liſe, uniſorm and tran- 

quil as theirs was, is a ſtate which by provid- 
ing for the ſubſiſtence of man, is more fitted 
than any other, to limit his views and keep 
temptations at a diſtance: And thus we ſee, 
that the apoſtles had not themſelves any other 
deſire, than to remain in that firſt ſort of life; 
to which habit as well as neceſſity had attach- 
ed them. 2 thy 
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C 9 J. 
With reſpect to their underſtandings, we 
e 
them. With plain common ſenſe, they re- 
ceived education enough to enable them at 
leaſt to read, write, and reaſon pertinently, on the 
common concerns of life. They poſſeſſed alſo 


have ſeen already in what rank we ſhould 


a competent know of the ſcriptures of the 
old Teſtament ; having learnt it ſrom their 
infancy, as every good Iſraelite was obliged to 
do; and here. was enough to diſtinguiſh them 
from perfectly groſs and weak men; but, for 
the 5 they 3 profound and ſubtile 
cniuſes; nor eloquent in language: nor 

liſhed writers; nor verſed in oat or ot 
liberal ſciences. | "_ 


The only one ſt them, who could be 
conſidered as a man of letters, was St, Paul; 
educated at the feet of Gamaliel ; of the ſect of 
phariſees, But the ſort of ability which he 
poſſeſſed, was of no great uſe. to him among 


the Greeks and Romans, to whom his preach- 
ing was principally directed. Different talents 


yer 20M +08 8 r 
nloſophy, elegant literature only were 
fo — and hence St. Paul himſelf makes 
this confeſſion to the Corinthians. Aud I, 
« brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
* excellency of ſpeech, or of wiſdom; declaring 
* unto you the teftimony of God. And in an- 
other place he por his agen 4 in 
point of elocution, at the ſame time that he is 


not afraid of aſſerting, that with reſpect to the 


matters themſelves, he had received divine light : 
N 2 « But 
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edge ; but we bave 
* made — you in in all (bings,” 


The timidity, which St. Paul — 
himſelf ſelt, would be yet in the other 
les, who were his on the ſcore 
ſtudy and ex e: And in fat we ob- 
ſerve that at firſt, the leaſt thing diſeoncerted 
them. When they ſaw their maſter arreſted 
all of them fled, except St. Peter who ſhewed 
more courage at firſt, only to belie it ſhame- 
fully afterwards. trembled at thinki 

that they ſhould be called to appear before the 
tribunals, and to ſpeak in public; thinking 
they ſhould be incapable of acquitting them- 
felves well, and even their enemies thought 
in the ſame manner of them: For when Peter 
and John appea 
judges were © aſtoniſhed to ſee that they were 


, Jet not 
1brou 


- men without learning, and of the common 


peo- 
ple. We know alſo with what contempt Celſus 
and Julian affected to treat them, calling the 
maſter a Galilean, and the diſciples wretched 


red before the Sanhedrin, their 


watermen and poor fools, The moſt diſdainful 


epithets woke been ſpared, and that, ib 
a view of reflefling back on their dotIrine, 
the contempt, which was thrown on their 
ny But is this a juſt conſequence ? we 


will proceed to examine it, 
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CHAP, XI. 
What is the ce to be drawn from this 


- fourth Fa#, 


Micur ir no be vid to thoſe who dare 
to inſult thus, be low condition and unpoliſhed 
exterior of the founders of the chriſtian religion, 
you are not aware of what you fay ; all you 
*« aſſert, makes againſt you the more you diſ- 
«« parage their underſtanding, the more it will 
appear, that they could not naturally form 
* fuch a , as that of changing the re- 
* ligions of the world ; that naturally and of 
« themſelves, they could not invent a body of 
* doctrine, fuch as that which we have ſeen ; 
and that naturally they were not in a flate, 
** to make this doctrine be received and reliſhed; 
** with ſo much ſucceſs as it has been; and if 
i all this exceeded their powers, what follows 
* from thence, but that they poſſeſſed a power 
greater than their own, and Heaven.” 


I fay firſt, -That it could hardly enter into 
the minds of men of this condition, to erect 
themſelves into the leaders of a ſect, and to at- 
tempt ſome great revolution in the world, with- 
out any near view of temporal advantage. Plang 
of this kind belong ** 

| ve 
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Ee 

have urge views ; pr to thoſe refined politicians, 
who ſeek to cement their authority by religious 
eſtabliſhments ; or to thoſe unquiet minds, who 
in an age of daring folly, finding themſelves 
without reſource, and piqued at ſome check in 
their ambition ; project great ſchemes for their 
adyancement.. But that artiſans—of underſtand- 
ings ſuited to their condition, of mature age. 
contented in their ſtation, - ho had never known 
any thing but their mechanical occupations— 
and who had neither ſupport from the people, 
nor acceſs to the great, - that men of this fort, 
I ſay, ſhould form without an object, a great 
pan of impoſture, very difficult to conduct and 
15 of this we Hall find no example in alt 

ory. | 


The thing would be leſs ſurpriſing, if the 
plan in queſtion had been formed by degrees ; 
and. that on engaging in it, the whole of its ex- 
tent, and conſequences had not been foreſcen ; 
but this was not the caſe. with reſpect to Jeſus 
Chriſt ; for, (as we have obſerved) as ſoon as he 
appeared in public, he did not heſitate to ſay, that 
he was ſent from God ; he proved this by mi- 


racles ; he ſpoke too of his death, of his reſur- 


rection, - the glory to which he ſhould be raiſed, =. 
the perſecutions his apoſtles were to ſuſfer,— 
of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the con- 
verſion of the Gentiles, All this, we collect 
clearly from the whole of his diſcourſes. Here 
was a plan formed all at once, and ſo connected, 


[2 


that no part could be ſeparated, —As to the 
qpoſtles, it might be, that they did not com- 
211 ; prehend 
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prehend at firſt, all they were called to do; and 
yet they ſoon diſcovered that Jeſus was the 
Meſſiah, and that the principal men of their 
nation were hoſtile to him; their Maſter did not 
ceaſe to apprize them, that he ſhould be re- 
— his followers would have to ſuffer 
ike himfelf great perfecutions—and that all 
their hopes reſled on a life' to come, He in- 
formed them afterwards that their vocation was, 


to proclaim the goſpel in all places, and to bear 


witneſs of the reſurrection - of their Maſter ; 
© then at leaſt, the whole ſyſtem was laid open 
to them. then ſaw clearly, the nature of 
their office, were at liberty ro relinquiſh it. 
The undertaking had not yet devolved upon 
them, they were en only as far as they 
choſe, nothing hindered them returning to 
their prior condition ; nothing compelled them 
to enter into a career ſo new; nor to engage in 
an enterpriſe which hereafter muſt be their own 
work ; and to which it muſt always'appcar to 
them, that their own powers were unequal, 


2d If it was difficult to form ſuch de- 
ſigns, what ability did it require to carry them 
on?—to arrange all the parts, to prepare all 
the mean, to do every thing at the proper 
time. to ſay neither too much nor too little, — 
to act always in concert, and be guilty of no 
inconſiſtency? Whenever men of low conditi- 
on and limited powers venture to form plans, 
we ſee that they are ill conceived and ill di- 
geſted, formed on low principles and narrow 
views, If ſome of the — oe are lap, 
ey 
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they are ill and ill connected; and 
the weak parts always iled. Every thi 
conceived by ſuch andingy, is invol 


in matter ; and they are objects of ſenſe alone 
which govern, Whereas, what is it we ſee in 
the goſpel? a doctrine totally detached from 
ſenſe, —a renunciation of every low and carnal 
intereſt, —views that are elevated, and turned 
entirely to ſpiritual things—in a word a ,um 
theology, and the pureft morality : And this doc- 
trine ſo excellent in itſelf, is announced con- 


ſtantly and uniformly ; with ſimplicity and ener- 


1 art and — with —— 
this, regarding it merely as a human project, 
would — be a very difficult part 70 Caf. 
tain, and of which perſons, moſt perſectly verſed 
in the affairs of the world, would hardly be ca- 
1 eee ahem 
we reproach with being rude and i 
rant ?— Mr, Werenfels has this reflection — 
ſubject. * It js natural if we fee a child ſay or 
« write any thing much above its capacity, to 
« ſuppoſe that it has been tau 
« wiſer than itſelf; if the chi 


« underſtanding of the teacher; what was pro- 
% able becomes certain; we no longer doubt 
* that all he has ſaid, has been ſuggeſted and 
* taught him ; let us apply this. It is cer- 
% rain that what our ſacred authors have writ- 
ten, concerns things of a ſublime nature, 
* and much above their capacities, conſidering 
* them only as they were in themſelves ; the 
« juſt and ſound manner in which they mm 


7 1 


Jof God,—of his attributes. of the ſovertigh 
good, —of the foundations and rules of mo- 
'* rality—ſurpaſſes ſo much, all that the beſt 
1 rec has produced that the more en- 
lightened part of the world has decidedly pre- 
„ ferred their leſſons, to thoſe of all the ancient 
*« ſages; It is aſked, whence they had this ſu- 
« perior knowledge? They themſelves ſay, they 
« received it from Heaven; in which they are 
„mach to be credited, as they teach nothing 
© which is not worthy of God. They would 
* undoubtedly have been much leſs to be credit- 
ed, if they had ſaid that they derived it from 
„ their own fund; for how ſhould they have 
been able to go ſo far, they, who with a very 
limited underſtanding had no tincture of ſci- 
* ence; nor any intercourſe with the teachers 
ol it.“ | 

Id. — But if ſuch a plan was naturally be- 
yond their comprehenſion; the execution of it 
was not leſs out of their power; it will doubt- 
leſs be acknowledged; that to confider the apoſtles 
in themiſclves, there never were men who ap- 
peared more naturally to be deſtined, whether 
from their limited underſlandings or the lowneſs 
of their condition, to continue always obſcure 
and unknown in the world; but it is /bat cir- 
cumſtance of itſelf, which made them moſt fit to 
be the in/firuments of God, An ancient author? 
reaſoning on the words of Jeſus Chriſt “ ye are 
« the light of the world''—obſerves how ſin- 
gular it is, that ſuch a title ſhould be given, io 
whom ? To fiſhers , £0 and mean men: 
? 0 And 


* Euſebius of Ceſare, 


; this 
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And yet the event has ſhewn, contrary to all 


ex ion, that they have perfectly fulfilled 


this title. When therefore we hear the Pa- 
gan authors ſpeak with ſo much contempt of 
the firſt teachers of the chriſtian religion, have 
we not — right to hold this language to 

them “ lus a very fingular thing. How 
« ſhould it 21 that theſe men whom you think 
* {0 contemptible, have done more than all the 
4 ſages you fo much admire? That they have 
* done more than you, Celfus, who pique your- 
* ſelf on being a ſubtle philoſopher : more than 
«you, } 2 politician, a great genius, 
% and a emperor : Theſe vile fiſher- 
«men, —— tol 3 have eſtabliſhed the 
« worſhip of — true God, while you continue 


„Ain the blind partiſans of idolatry :—They 


« have aboliſhed magic, on which you fo d 
* culouſly employ your ſtudies:— They have 


done more in the article of manners, and for 


" the 'of ſociety, than the moſt celebrated 
« legi — Without power, and without ta- 


* lents, they have overturned that pagani/n 


« which endeavour in vain to reſtore ; they 
have eſtabliſhed, they have made triumphant, 
« that pure and boly religion, which all your 


* arts, and all your authority cannot ſubdue. is 


Such is the advantage which we ados er 
, from that incapacily and that weakneſs 
which the apoſtles were ſo much reproach. 

judge from thence, whether it were 
8 be ined as many have imagined, that the 


e bad been promulgated bf perſons cr 


— 5 


| 
| 
| 
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more elevated rank, and of greater erudition; 
2 yo is — weakneſs of men, that they _ 

plendor and poinp, even in religion. But 
if it had been ſo, unbelievers would now 
be the firſt to take advantage of it ; by aſſert- 
ing that it was af neceſſary. io look for other 
cauſes of the introduction of chriſtianity, than 
the knowledge, the authority, the eloquence, the 
ability, of thoſe who have been concerned in it; 
in a word, that it is an inſtitution, un /bin the 
compaſs of human powers. And this it is, which 
divine wiſdom, ſo ſuperior to our views, has 
been pleaſed to — by chuſing inſtru. 
ments, ch, as to make the intervens 
on of God, clearly 2 and to ck in 

ſucceeding ages, t gerous ſuſpicion, 
that humanity had too great a part in the work, 
St. Paul remarks this, when he ſays to the 
Corinthians, © of ourſelves we are not ca- 
«« pable of thinking thus, but our ſufficiency is 


«of God." A again, * we have this trea- 


** ſureftin earthen veſſels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us,” 
Great indeed, ſays St, Chryſoſtom, muſt have 
been the power that could raiſc at once, men 
of low degree and without ſtudy, to the know- 
* ledge of a celeſtial 3 The ſame 
teacher, (who carries this r ion further in 


his homilies upon the firſt epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians) relates that he one day heard a ſingular 
diſpute on this ſubject, between a Greek, who 
maintained that St. Paul was much inferior to 
Plato in genius and eloquence, and a Chriſtian 
who by a miſtaken zeal undertook to ſupport on 
8 Oz tho 


0 „ 
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the contrary that St, Paul was more acute and 
nowing ! both one and the orher, ſays he, de- 

„ fended the n_ which leaſt ſuited him; for 

it belonged to the Chriſtian, to allow the na- 

' tural interiority of the apoſile ; whereas the 

Greek would have found his account better in 


'* magniſying his oquences and knowledge.” 


This remark ſerves alſo to account for a 
matter which ſurpriſes and offends ſome, in 
reading the new Teſtament. It ſeems to — 
that a doctrine from Heaven, ought to have 
been propoſed with all the ſublimity and magni- 
ticence; of which human language is ſuſcep- 
tible; Whereas our ſacred 2 
diſcover little art, little eloquence, _ (9m 6 
delicacy in ſtyle; we even in THAT'S; 
inaccuracies. | a 


It is true, that the language of the authors 
of the new Teſtament is not that of correct 
Fouad we nor ſkilful rhetori of 

| 


ſhed writers, But it is clear and forcible ; 
t ſays diſtinct 7 what it means to ſay; and con- 
tains ſtrong ſenſe under phraſes, which are 
common, and artleſily arranged. And is it not 
with reaſon, that ſuch books ſhould be thus 
written, both that they may be more popular, 
nnd within reach of all men, and that we may 
thereby attend more to the ibings themſelves, 
than to. the harmony and elegance of the dic- 
tion; and alſo that there ſhould remain a certain 
proof, that the apoſtles were in their natural 


** For {uppoling theſe writings, a far 
they 
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their elegance, been comparable to thoſe of 
Plato and Cicero, what would have been the 
conſequence? We ſhould have thought, cither 
that the apoſtles were in themſelves geniuſes of 
the firſt rank, or that theſe . writings did not 
come from them; but that it was ſome more 
able hand which had fabricated them, under 
their name: And one or other of theſe opiniy 
ons, ſupported. by ſuch. an appearance, would 


have ſhaken not a little, the ſoundation of our 


faith, But theſe two cauſes of diſtruſt are per- 
 fedtly diſſipated, by our ſeeing that they are 
works without art; and without ornament, the 
authors of which, haye been viſibly ſuch as we 
deſcribe them: And therefore it is, that God, 
by whoſe aid they were in poſſeſſion of the fats, 
and who- might alſo have endowed them 
words to them uent writers, has not 
thought proper to do 10; but has left them 
with reſpect to language, to their native ſim- 
— intending thus, that all ages ſhould 
ve an abiding prof, that they were indeed un- 
letlered men, who have founded the chriſtian 
religion. On one fide then, we obſerve in their 
writings the ſtamp of divine wiſdom, by the 
Excellency of the things they taught; on the other, 
we perccive the man, the unlettered man, by 
his common and incorrect flyle, This contraſt 
uccd the effect intended. It is ſtill “ the 

* treaſure, put in earthen veſſels,” to enable 
us to diſtinguiſh, as well what comes from 


God, as what is the effect of human weakneſs, 


. 


* 
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3 Hun. be, the Founders of Chriflianity 
' paſſed and ended their Lives in Poverty, Hu- 
|  miliation, and Suffering. | 


_ 


and that is, what U ri 
his apoſtles have derived from the enterpriſe 
they formed. If they have raiſed themſelves in 

world and been cnriched ; if they have 

enabled to take vengeance on their ene. 
mies, and obtain for themſelves an agrecable 
lifez we may then ſuſpect that human morives 
have influenced them, as others, to cover theiy 
deſigns under the cloak of religion. The 
riſing of himſelf, for example, which Maho- 
met aimed at, was enough to excite diſtruſt. 
We ſee a man who refuſing himſelf nothing in 
point of indulgence, liſtens alſo to. ambition 
and puts himſelf at the head of a party which 
places him on a throne, where he dies a natu- 
death: The character of | 
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How different is bis hiſtory from that of tho 
- founders of chriſtianity! Far from ſeeing in it 
the leaſt trace of human grandeur, it exhibits 
only poverty, weakneſs, and a renunciation of 
all worldly honours. + Our Lord fays of himſelf, 
** that he is come not to be mini to, bur 
i to miniſter, that he has not where to lay his 
head, and that his kingdom is not of this 
. world,” — in as low condition, he 
would have been able at leaſt to have enjoyed 
repoſe; but he renounced it, devoting himſelf 
to 4 painful liſe, which expoſed him to the con- 
tradiction, the calimny, the contempt and ha- 
tred of the from which at length he ex- 
worſt effects, Though one part 
of the people appeared to admire him, we ſee 
that a great part was always ready from blind 
ts a to e him; while the phariſces 
prieſts watched all his ſteps, and were con- 
tinually laying ſnares ſor him. They put an 
ill conſtruction on his moſt innocent actions, 
and did not ceaſe to decry him as a 
ran. They corrupted one of his diſciples to 
betray him. In fine he was arreſted as a ſedi- 
tious man, and # blaſphemer, and proceeded 
againſt with the moſt violent animoſiry ; every 
outrage was practiſed againſt him, every indig- 
nity, which an unbridled populace could in- 
vent; and that nothin 2 be wanting to 
the opprobrium with which he was loaded, they 
joined with him two- criminals, convicted of 
capital offences. His puniſhment was that of 
the croſs, the ſloweſt and moſt ignominious. of 


any in uſe, the common puniſhment of fugitive 
* u | ves, 
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lives, —— of the loweſt oder, Sich 
was the produce of bis enterpriſe, which Jeſus 
received, wich reſpect to this world. * | 


The diſciples were not better treated than 
their maſter, - Soon aftet his departure, Peter 
and John were put in priſon; and ſeverely 
threatened by the Sanhedrin, After that Ste- 
en was ſtoned, and James beheaded in Jeru- 
em; The Sanhedrin not content with thus 
treating thoſe they had in their power, wrote 
to all parts, to excite againſt them the chiefs 

of the ſy ues in other countries; and theſe 
oy not 2 * turn to accuſe the a | 
tles even before the Pagans, charging them with 
being diſturbers of the — 2 an accu- 
ſation too haſtily liſtened to and which always 
brought fome outrage on the church. We 
may judge of the troubles which al} the apoſtles 
to encounter, by thoſe of St. Paul whoſe 
hiſtory: is known to us. Into whatever place 
he went, he found the hatred of the Jews had 
been beforehand with him; Frequently was he 
brought before the tribunals, or expoſed to 
Ig commotions ; on his return to Jeruſalent 
e was near being torn” to pieces by the popu- 
lace, He was delivered from this danger only 
ta be conducted a priſoner to Rome, where 
he continued near two years in bonds. — He 
has himſelf given an account of his ſufferings 
% I bave been, ſays he; to che Corinthians, enn 
% in danger of death. Of the Jets t times - 
" yecerved' I forly fripes ſave ones Thriee was 
%% beaten with rods, once was 1 ftoned, brio 
3 | 8 « ſuffered 


% 
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" Head ſhipwreck, a night and a day 1 babe 
'« beeh in the deep ; in journeyings often, in perils 
* of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by 
* mine own countrymen, in perils by the heathen, 
in perils in the city, in perils in the wilder- 
4 meſs, in Perils in the ſea, in perils among fal/e 
 bretbren in wo and painfulneſs, in 
„ watchings often, in bunger and thirſt, in faſlings 

« often, in cold and nakedneſs : Beſide 100 * 
1% that are without, that which cometh upon my 
* daily, the care of all the churches,” | 


But when he ſpeaks thus, he was not at the 
end of his labours; for in continuing them, he 
was again brought to Rome, where he was be⸗ 
headed under Emperor Nero. St. Peter 
about the ſame time was crucified; St. James, 
ſurnamed Minor, was ſtoned. The lot of 
the other apoſtles was riot much different. 
After many oppoſitions and outrages both from 
Jews and Pagans, after having been often put 
in irons, moſt of them ended their days, by 
ſuffering the laſt puniſhment, 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if all this had come 
upon them contrary to their will and expec- 
tations, we could conclude nothing in their 
favour ; we ſhould ſay, that having looked 
ſor ſome advantage from their c they 
had been miſtaken in their views. But we ſee 
that neither the maſter nor the diſciples, had 
ever any other expectation than this. Jeſus 
Chriſt ſpeaks to his apoſtles of his ſufferings, 
„ and ſuited 

30 
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to the end of his coming. And be degan 15 
teach them, ſays St. Mark, that the Son of Mau 
« muſt ſuffer things, and be rejefted of the 


 # elders, and of ibe chief priefls, and ſcribe, 


and be killed, and after three days riſe 


And hen St. Peter from inconſiderate affec- 


tion deprecated ſuch an event, Jeſus rebuked 
him for entering not into the views of God, but 
only into thoſe of men. And then our Lord 
takes occaſion to ſay to his. diſciples © whoevet 
* will come after me, let him deny himſelf, and 
take up his croſs and follow me.“ He often 
compares himſelf to a ſhepherd who gives his 
life for his ſheep; he declares that he is not 
come to. be ſerved but to ſerve, even to the 
gaing bi life a ranſom for men; he expected 
with tuch certainty, a violent and ignominious 
death, that he foretold almoſt all the circum- 
ſtances of it; and beforehand conſecrated a me- 


morial of it in the Euchariſt ; and that at a time, 


when he. was at liberty to avoid it. Now 
« ſaid he, is my ſoul troubled and what ſhall I 
« ſay? Father ſave me from this hour? But 
yet it is for this hour that I am come.“ 


He had not concealed from his apoſtles that 
they ſhould ſuffer like him: 1f 1be world bate 
«« you, he had ſaid to them, ye know that it bated 
« me before it, bated au he were of the 
« world, the world would love its own : But be- 
% cauſe ye are not of the world, but I have choſen 
« you out of the world; therefore the world bateth 
« you. Remember the word that I ſaid unlo you, 
" the ſervant is not greater than his Lord, If 


« they 
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* they bave perſecuted me, they will alſo perſecute 
« you: And 4 theſe 2 will . 
% you for my name's ſake, becauſe they know 
« not him ibat ſent me. Theſe things have 
« [ ſpoken unto you, that ye ſhould not be of 
« fended ; they ſhall pul ye out of the ſynagogues, 
yea the time cometh that whoſoever 2 you 
« twill think be doth God ſervice. * 


The apoſtles therefore were not ſurpriſed at 

the croſſes they met with. They were — 

pun for every thing, and comprehended clear- 

y that their calling was, to walk in the ſame 
thorny and difficult road, which their maſter 

had walked" in before them. I now rejoice 

„in the ſufferings which I endure for you, ſays 

„% St. Paul to the Coloſſians, and fill up that 

« which remains of the affiittions of Chriſt in my 

« fleſh, for bis body's ſake which is the church ; 

« whereof I am made a miniſter according to the 

* diſpenſation of God, which is given to me for 

*- you, to fulfil the word of God.—Preaching 

« Chrift, warning every man and teaching every 

« man in all wiſdom, that we may preſent every , 
% man perft in Feſus Chriſt, whereunto 1 alſo 

* labour ſtriving according to his power which 

1 worketh in me mightily. Even unto this pre- 

« ſent hour, ſays he to the Corinthians, we botb 
hunger, and thirft, and are naked, and are buff. 

« feted, and have no certain — place: and 

* labour, working with our own ; being re- - 
viled, we bleſs ; being perſecuted, we ſuffer il: | 2 
| | | P g: 5 47 Being 8 _ 
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". defamed, tus entreat : We are made at 
* the filth of the world, and are the refuſe of all 
* things unto this day, 


The other apoſtles witneſs no leſs their re- 
. and fail not to apprize the Chriſtians 

their time, that the ſame portion was to await 
them. I will cite only theſe words of St. 
Peter, Beloved, think it not range concerning 
« the fiery trial which is to try you, as though 
* ſome flrange thing bappened unto you: But re. 
#* foice, in as much as ye gre pariakers of Chrids 
* ſufferings ; that, when bis glory ſhall be re- 
« vealed, 4 may bg glad alſo with exceeding joy. 
he be reproached for the name of Chrifh, 
- ppy are ye 4 for the ſpirit of glory and. of 
Gad refteth upon you « On their part be is evil 
„ [paken of, but on your part be is glorified. But 
'** let none of you ſuffer as d murderer, or as 4a 
* thief, or as an evil-doer, or as 4 meddler in 
* other men's matters. Yet if any man ſuffer as 
* Chriftran, let bim not be aſbamed ; but let him 
7 $a Cod on this bebalf,”” I. leave it now 
to be determined, whether a plan of life ſuch as 
this, a life poor and abject ; filled with ſuſter- 
ings and infults.; ſufferings foreſeen, and inſults 
which might have been avoided, and which end- 
ed in a tragical death: I leave it to be deter- 
mined whether this could ever be a plan, which 
impoſtors. would p to 2 For 
after all impoſlure muſt baue an objet}. The more 
we renounce all recompence from God and all 
fear of his judgments ; themore eagerly we ſeek 


for recompence among men, by —_—_ the 
po eſſion 
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| | in | 
We ſeek for fr ries and el — 


Theſe are to ſatisfy humanity, and more 
o, when man 2 bis way ſo much, as to ro. 

nounce the promiſes of religion. For what other 
reward than temporal proſperity can enter into 
the account, in the ſyſtem of a falſe propher? 
Inſtead of which, we ſee an entire detach- 
ment from all earthly views ; a determined de- 
ſign to ſuffer and to die; to ſuffer not only | 
ſorrows, and the moſt humiliating mortifica- 
tions; but to die with ignominy, And is this 
b tar pug ry the wary hap man, 
unleſs on, upported by a con- 
firmed faith, F 
pure and ſincere ? 


We do not think ourſelves allowed to charge 
vw ill faith many perſons, who however are not 
ble of ſuch ſacrifices; we preſume chari- 
ly, that there may be rectitude and piety even 
where zeal ſhrinks, and will not carry them fo 
fir: What ſhall we ſay then, in ſecing the ex- 
e 

n ſeei $ 
prepared to . the — Fac rs of their doc- 
trine, and in ſuct becoming den? Can the ſuſ- 
picions of infidelity hold out againſt a proof ſo 
unequivocal ? And what do ye require to aſſure 
us of the probity of a teacher, or the faithfulneſs 
of a friend, if ſuch atteſtatiom be not ſufficient. | 
It is feldom we have thoſe which are ſo much 
to be relied on; but when we have, would it 
not be the moſt unjuſt thing in the world to re- 
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main ſtill diſtruſtful? After a perſon has uni. 
formly inculcated virtue, and iſed it during 
his whole lite; if withal he ſuffers and dies, to 
maintain his ſentiments ; I cannot ſee how his 
Jincerity can till be ſuſpected, — ſurely 
remains but to admire and be ſilent. We may 
believe if we pleaſe, that he is in an error, but 
we cannot doubt his good faith, which is too 
well eſtabliſhed. What-praiſes do we beſtow on 
thoſe of the Pagans in whom we fee ſigns of 
ſuch magnanimity? Ought we to 

weights and two meaſures, | 


wo 
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CHAP, XIII. 


Luer us now unite in one view, the five ar. 
ticles we have touched on, reſpecting the cha- 
rater and life of the founders of the chriftian 
religion. We ſhall ſee that all of them concur 
in verifying their divine miſſion, 


There is nothing we have remarked con- 
cerning the ſtate and character of Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, which does not ſuit and clear- 
ly correſpond, with the idea of meſſengers from 

God ; and with the plan of a revelation, For 
though at firſt, one might wiſh perhaps to find 
more ſplendor in the founders of this religion; 
it will appear however, every thing we 7 
| er 
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fidered, that the intereſts of religion, and the 
neceſſity of laying firm foundations, required 
that things ſhould be in this reſpect, preciſely 
on the footing we find them. 


For firſt, as we have obſerved, a divine reve- 
lation ſhould not be announced, as a /pertes of 
philoſophy, in which we are ſeeking truth in 
the dark, and with much reaſoning and con- 
jecture; on the contrary it ſhould ſpeak to us 
poſitively and with authority, on the part of 
God—and it is in this manner that Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles” have acted, £2! [7 


2d, We ought to ſee in theſe teachers, a 
faber and diſcreet flate of mind; that there may 
be no ſuſpicion of their having been fanatirs or 


viſionaries ; and happily there remains to us, 


writings of the apoſtles, and a detail of the life 


and diſcourſes of Jeſus Chriſt, ſufficient to 


eſtabliſh this ſecond characteriſtic required. 
3d. It is requiſite that their lives ſhould be 


without blame; and that their manners ſhould” 


not contradict, the /antity of the morals they 
inculcate. This is abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
tain our eſteem and confidence; as we cannot 


readily believe that impure men ſhould be the 


inſtruments of the Deity. Now we have ſeen, 
that virtue more pure,—proofs of piety more 
unequivocal, are no where to be found, than 


in the life of Jeſus Chriſt and his firft diſciples. 


4th.—It is deſirable alſo, we ſay, at the ſame 
time, that thoſe who announce a divine revelation, 


exhibit 
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exhibit a turn of mind, which is thoughtful and 
judicious ; this natural good ſenſe ſhould not 
embelliſhed by /cience, or refinement, or e/0- 
Kence ; leaſt we ſhould be led to believe, that 
uman ſkill has had too great a ſhare in the 
work, — Still leſs would it be futing, that the 
ſounders of a religion ſhould be men of poer 
and in bigh repute : It is eaſy to ſee what ſuſ- 
picions would ariſe, from the credit and autho- 
rity with which a ſect ſhould be eſtabliſhed. 
But this fear is perfectly removed by what has 
been already remarked, of the little external 
advan or impoling qualities, which are to 
be found with the authors of chriſtianity, 


Laſtly, Though it ſeems ſtrange that the mi- 
niſters of God, worthy of all reſpect, ſhould be 
expoſed to the inſults and the perſecutions of 
wicked men; it is for the benefit however of 
all ſucceeding ages, that they have endured hu- 
miliations and ſufferings, capable of convincing 
all the world, that no low and intereſted motive 
has entered into their conduct: but that it was 
in truth, an ardour the moſt pure, which di- 
rected them. Now we have ſeen that ſuch has 
indeed been the life of Jeſus Chriſt and his firſt 
diſciples, real martyrs to the truths which they 
delivered. 


I know not whether the reader recollects the 
portrait we mentioned, which Plato has given 
of a perſon, truly worthy of being choſen for 
the interpreter of the Gods, It is compoſed 
al the principal features we have taken _ 


5 

7 and particularly the laſt, that of being de- 
ſpiſed and treated as guilty though innocent, which 
he conſiders as the moſ1 eminent mark of virtue, | 
and the beſt diſtinction of a meſſenger from | 
Heaven, Taking Plato then for the judge, I | 
alk whether in putting together all the circum- 
ſtances we have remarked in the perſon, and in 
the life of Jeſus Chriſt and of his apoſtles, we do 
not find preciſely that ſet and /uitableneſs of qua- 
licies we are in ſearch of? we believe that 
it is by accident, that all theſe qualities are found 
here united? Or. ought we not to be much 
ſtruck, with ſeeing them ſo happily united? 


. Beſides there being the moſt deſirable com- 
bination of qualities that we can wiſh for, in 
perſons honoured with a divine miſſion ; tbe 
fals flated, go to the removal of every doubt 
we can entertain concerning the character of 
| Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles. For, as we have 
obſerved, the unbeliever muſt take one of theſe 
three parts he muſt either ſay, that they were 
men of integrity who taught ſound doctrine, but 
without attributing to themſelves a divine miſſion; 
or any thing ſupernatural; though poſterity by 
a blind devotion has improperly given them cre- 
dit for this, -Or that they were men of weak 
and viſionary minds, who have indeed believed, 
but without reaſon, all that they tell us ;—or 
laſtly, that they were impoſlors, who ſought to 
deccive the world; without being themſelves de- 
ceived, —Take it on what fide we will, if we 
would deny the truth of the chriſtian faith, we 
mult neceſſarily go upon one of theſe three 


ſuppoſitions. 
Q Bug 
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But which of them ſhall we take? The choice, 
to ſay truth, embarraſſes unbelievers not a little. 
They rather wiſh not to declare decidedly ; nor to 
determine for one or other of theſe hypotheſes, 
It is more convenient, not to be confined, but 
to be at liberty to ſpeak of the authors of 
chriſtianity, ſometimes in one way, and ſome- 
times in another ; conſidering them to-day as 
viſionaries, —to-morrow as ſeducers, — and at 
another time praiſing them as good men, and 
blaming only the exceſs of veneration which 
has been ſhown them. Unbelievers often mix 
all theſe ideas together ; and without confining 
themſelves to any, they would have us under- 
ſtand that all of them are poſſible ; endeavour- 

thus to ſcreen themſelves by generalities.— 
is might be allowed, if we were talking of 
perſons, whoſe lives and doctrine were very im- 
perfectly known to us. We might then ſay, 
that not having peſitive fat7s, nor a hiſtory u 
ficiently detailed, we were at a loſs what judg- 
ment to ſorm.— But we have ſeen that in this 
caſe, there is a portion of hiſtory well known ; 
and on which we have vouchers and documents, 
as full as on any other part of ancient hiſtory 
the beſt eſtabliſhed, From thence it is, that 
we have collected the five fucts reported above; 
and theſe facts are to be explained and /heir cauſes 
aſſigned, —We have a right to preſs the un- 
believer on theſe points, and he cannot elude 
the argument by invaſions. Forced to give an 
anſwer, he will endeavour to maintain firſt, that 
Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles have not attributed 
to themſelves any thing ſupernatural.— But the 
- contrary 


C mg ] 


contrary appears evidently by the firſt fact which 
we have ſtated ;—if he then recurs to the ſecond 
- hypotheſis, and Chriſt and his apoſtles 


as weak enthuſiaſts, we have likewiſe ſhewn | 


that this is not maintainable.— There remains 
then only one ſuſpicion more to hazard, which 
is to accuſe them of fraud and malice, But can 
chis ſuſpicion hold out againſt what has been 
ſaid of their found piety ; their charity 
tience ; diſintereſtedneſs ; the lowneſs of their 
condition ; the mediocrity of their talents; their 
_— * — from * 1 and 

ly, the ſufferings by whi integrity 
has hin put to the laſt trial? 


What Means then remain, to connect the 
five facts we have laid down, and to obtain 
the true key to all this hiſtory ? there are no 
other, than to acknowledge, that Jeſus Chriſt 
and his apoſtles have indeed ſpoken the truth, 
and have -rea/ly had a divine miſſion. This 
hypotheſis (in which there is nothing but what 
is natural in the deſign, ſo worthy of God, of 
giving io men a revelation, and opening to them 
the way of ſalvation,) is the only one which re- 
conciles every thing, and explains that, which 
is otherwiſe inexplicable, 


I have before obſerved, that we ſometimes 
eſcape by * diſcourſe, and while we have 
the liberty of declaiming and /a/king /oo/ely : 
But when we come to examine things ſtrictly 
and are obliged to ſpeak with preci/ion, it then 
turns out, that the ſyſtems 'which have been 
hazarded, have no ſolidity, and vaniſh into air. 
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CHAP, XIV, 


Reflections on the Force of the Prog, which 
bave been employed. 


7 


Wer ſhall perceive better, the force of theſe 
proofs, if we recollect what has been before ſaid, 
ns there are rules in the moral order of bing, 

to judge of men by their conduct; as there 
are in the natural order of things, to judge of 
cauſes by their effects. Humanity has, ſo to 
ſpeak, ber conflant and uniform courſe, in con- 
ſequence of which, we never ſee men acting 
againſt their natural conſtitution, nor againſt all 
their intereſts preſent and future, We do not 
ſee parents, unleſs they be out of their ſenſes, 


endeavouring to hurt their children, We do 9:00 


ſee men ſo wicked or ſo fooliſh, as to be bent 
pn doing wrong, without deriving either pleaſure 
or profit ſrom it. We do not ſee, that a man 
without virtue, either comprehends or deſires to 
ſupport to the end, a diſintereſted and virtuous 
part; nor an epicurean expoſe himſelf cheer. 
fully to all kinds of difficulty. Experience has 
enabled us to ſee, that every one follows his in- 
clinationsand his principles, and that it is uncom- 
mon for a man to belie himſelf for any * 
© 
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bf time. Hence it is, that if we hear of any 
diſorderly conduct, nobody thinks of attributing 
it to a grave and ſenſible man ; the ſuſpicion 
does not fall on any perſon, who till then hag 

lived without reproach. Hence it happens too, 
that in courts of juſtice we reckon much, on 
what a witneſs depoſes againſt bis own intereſt ; 
and advocates do not fail to dwell on the impto- 
bability that a man has, or has not done ſuch a 
thing, his character and the circumſtances he is 
in, conſidered. This reaſoning is founded on cer- 
tain rules which good ſenſe and conſtant expe- 
rience dictate, in order to judge of human 
actions: And hence ariſes what. is called moral 
certainiy, upon which the whole order of civil 
life depends. In what a ſituation ſhould we 
be, if we could not reckon upon men's acting 
according to their natural temper, according to 
their principles, or according to their intereſt; 
in a word, that they acted from ſome reaſon ar 
motive, by which humanity may be taken hold 
of, There are indeed moral exceptions, but 
which we exclude, as we do phyfical excep- 
tions, 


Now it is to admit and not to exclude theſe 
exceptions, if we ſay, as unbeligvers are forced 
to do in this caſe, | 


1ſt, —That certain poor mechanics of Judea, 
without education, and without talents; have 
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formed. of them/elves, the great and daring pra- 
ject of changing the religions univerſally re- 
ceived, 


ad. That theſe men, intending to ſubſti- 
tute to Judaiſm and paganiſm, another plan of 
religion; have conceived a ſyſtem the moſt 
ſublime, —a mode of worſhip the pureſl.—a re- 
liglon the moſt detached from /en/e, and from 
any indulgence of the paſſions—and which beſt 
unites, all the great principles of theology, with 
thoſe of morals and of civil government. 


Id. That theſe fame men, who gave ſuch 
excellent leſſons on piety, juſtice, tempe- 
runce, rectitude, and charity; and who to theſe 
leflons, have in fact added a ſtriking example 
of virtuous conduct: were however nothing but 
ebeats ; who have upheld all their doctrine by 
falſchood and blaſphemy ; making no ſcruple 
to offend God, to deceive man, and to preci- 
pitate their followers into a gulph of miſeries. 


Ah. — That theſe ſame men, who talk and 
write ſo ſenſibly, have been frantic enough ta 
ſacrifice themſelves in cold blood, and with 
fingular perſeverance; to the ſtrange madneſs 
of maintaining a ſtory, of which they kneto the 


falſehood, and from which they derived neither 


bonour nor advantage, 


And 
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And laſtly, if we are to take them for mad. 
men and viſionaries, we muſt confeſs, —that to 
theſe madmen and viſionaries, the world is in- 
debted for a work the moſt difficult; and for 
the nobleſt change that ever took place in bu- 
man affairs ;—we muſt confeſs, that it is a com- 
pany of wrongheaded men, who have diffuſed 
over- the world, the beſt lights it ever had, 
upon the nature of God,—upon divine wor- 
ſhip,—upon morals, and upon the final deſti- 
nation of man. | | 

Such are the tenets, which unbelievers are 
forced to advance and maintain, in order to 
elude the proofs of the chriſtian religion, What 
greater credulity can there be, than thus to ad- 
mit paradoxes, contrary to every thing we know, 
of man, and of his nature; and contrary to all 
the examples, with which we are furniſhed from 
hiſtory. 


THE END. 


„ Ferraby, Printer 
i Butchery, Hull, * | 


